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mn : eg N uble to the digr of women LETTER OF J Q ADAMS. |phsician, the profound discourser upon the nature bell With a high and sincere respect for many of the | pitt aes odious. tu at least four-fifths of the 
a) OPPRE S1O . a Selena sis ed : — —_s ltime ond the origin of evil, and the elegant translator |leading members of that Society, a grave objection to | People throughout the Union. 
” 7 site dey : ich cana ve NO. II . ;of the Latin poem of Browne on the Immortatity of j whic h it has in my mind heen always liable, is th tof Ina Spec ial manner should I be opposed to the en- 
HOLDING POLITICS care ra a “_ the large| oq THE CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES ithe Seul, not ouly considered the right and expediency {wearing a double face. Cons:sting of distinguished | aectment of a law to operate exclusively upon the peo- 
‘ Pp y m i¢ of its sienets. we adhete with all ftrmacs of TO THE CITIZENS OF THE U2 ‘s ED STATES, jof taxing the colonies by Parliament indisputably | citizens from the free and from the slavehoiding Siates,| ple of the District of Columbia, against the will of 
“ge Richmond |™2ss ® ' 6 celia the Vantaa Whose Petitions, Me morials, and R monstrances have | clear ; bat, ina disquisition on government and civil | it is Commended to the patronage of the North and of | that people, and in compliance — petitions from 
[ , 1g article t interpretatic edie been entrusted to me, to be presented to the House of |liberty, has so completely forestalled the philosuphers jthe South upon totally different and indeed cpposite | persons not to be affected wor res by the law. 
Recapitul .of his- |) fir silanes : Representatives of the United States, at the third session) of puilification of the present day in their warfare | principles. At the North it has been and is striely an | This is contrary to the first principles otf our insti- 
} I emocrat- |) f) faan these tnteroret of the 25th Congress. | against the self-evident truths of the Declaration ot jabolition society. The removal to Africa of emanci-| tutions. The Declaration of Independence derives, all 
] I ty 10 evar manel aacee 4 Quincey, May 21, 1839. | Independence, that their omission to give him credit | pated slaves, is the argumert in the North, tothe hu-| the just powers of government frem the rene chag — 
u { n aT of’ Cis Coadincivas Ceaitest: wis ts Spiny ae eae acini Varia sublished | or sheit arguments leaves them not entirely free from |manily of the benevolent, and the liberality of the rich. | governed. When the People are represented in the 
t nok nivs of if mn th : ! pea Le, a LLOW CITIZEN Bs. a prec See oJ | the imputation of plagiarism. To remove from the plantation slave the dangerous| Legislative Assembly, the consent of the whole must 
t, and introduced | Member, and for some time an Agent of the Society, National Intelligencer of 23d April last, a in estimating the opirions of others upon polities, |and disaffected neighborhood of the free colored man} be inferred from the voice of the representative ma- 
t jorizing and | ‘akesa similar view of the case :— eg formed you of the manner in which the duty had been | religion,and morals, while we are bound to follow ex {is the favorite argument for colonization at the South. jority ; but when the People are to be bound by laws 
: he incendiary and ‘Nothing would rejwice us more than to be able tu’ discharged of pr senting to the House of Representa- clusivel; the dictates of our own judgment, enlighten: | There is in this an appearance of duplicity, the more | emanating from a legislative assembly wherein they 
Reig ha Peet wd conscience, that we were mistaken In our | tives the addresses to that body, which 1 had been led by the honest and faithful search afier truth, we | unfavorably prepossessing candid minds, inasmuch as! have no representatives, their will must be ascertain- 
Southern « t the matter and that the American Anti-Sla- your pleasure to commit to my care. , | nust 4 ake large allowances and exercise a liberal experience hitherto countenances the conclusion that} ed by manifestations from themselves. Now it is cer- 
led, th vas at society has done nothing to endorse the Jawtal-)" Of the duty of the House to receive, to hear, to consiien, | spirit of toleration. Inthe mora? question of the North } the southern foresight had more of wordly wisdom on| tain that a great majority of the inhabitants of the 
HENRY CLAY, the | propriety of f maje preaching liaving Pa- | and to ausie r those petitions, memorials, sod y negra fr pr t Revolution, the primary source of all the \ this gecanion than that of the ert. . . District are utterly averse to the abolition of slavery 
| i Northetn Whiggery, , bored much in t > Sapeiagyy <hagy cps = < neae 4 — strances, | had = more doubt than “a Hou rags - {arguments on the British side was constituted power.| Other and recent circumstances, little noticed hith- | among them by law, and would consider it asan un- 
e f ike abolition- | With the allegation, that our eee oe pepe See | Peeaeas them, aNd te Rak the a oe - pe ouse Upon |The arguments on the American side were all drawn | erto by the Public, have raised new questions with re- | constitutional violation of their rights of property. T 
hereby virtually tenance and support to the he es of Mr. Garrison, / them, from the moment when they were entrusted to tae f eorenanredh mover. When the basement-story of | gard to the undertakings of the Colonization Societies. |. hold the opinion that one human being cannot be 
} e had no right to | by consenting to co-operate \ un, We Dave nites my hands. ’ m4 cow. {the edifice is laid, the superstructare naturally rises |which, without attaching undue importance tothem,| made the property of another. ‘That persons and 
; S pag racer nsurrec- to very justly repelled the n, : nthe ground, ! i m yjority—a large majority of the House, how- | upon corresponding principles of architecture. The l have bearings of very serious aspect apon the princi- | things are by the laws of Nature and of Nature’s God, 
Bu Pi ‘ eee a oh ag stenting S pe ue = ti sanapesdtte:y petitly omen: Ay eye aie more aa {framers of the Declaration of Independence could jus- | ples of our own Government. In the course of the | so distinct that no human laws can transform either 
- > “4g? "i ligious and politieal, for a common obje t, without do- | example w hich ha 1 been set by the ¢ ae ese gee ity themselves and their country—first, for their re- |last year the American Colonization Society has been; jnto the other. But this is not the opinion of the peo~ 
1 N vce ig Arvada aes vprdiengpeoly Hecate’ gmoney Ptah d bs we Bo ee by eaerenn a ged aay } sistance against oppression ; and, finally, for under- | re instituted under a new organization, and its directors | ple of the District of Colambia ; and in the enactment 
) p t a ile gang patnow, ye te so a 7 + our mouth ing session, they mee weed. Be geri ee = - , - | calsing and accomplishing the Revolution—upon no}have undertaken, by self-assumed authority, to con | of laws to bear exclusively upon them, and not upon 
Cla / h a hs Poaphrnags Aen he | aera on P table, without reading, without epic a fe td (other principles than those which they declared. If} stitute a Repudlic of Liberia, and to confer upon the! myself or my immediate constituents, 1 must be gov- 
Pi iginia lhe, bansignapabier oe — cag po be rola, | bating, and wi bout ia aE Ae eee hat “ {their rin ‘iples were unsound, American independence ) people of that Republic the sovereign powers of declar-|  erned by their will and not by my own. 
i Oh now openly cn We ha een compe led to attack, go headlong pecition, inemorial, resolution, prop spon A .. pa 4 fwas nuhing more than successful rebellion. ing war, concluding peace, and regulating commerce, | These two reasous—the im practicability of accom - 
iG ’ »where, are levelopements, of wht h our correspon . nt has . ) touching or Fe lating to slavery in these United States, I adjere to the ethics of the Revolution. The self- | with legislative, executive, and judicial departments of plishing by law a measure of transcendent im por- 
pprehensions, and which may yet surprise fim, jor the abolition thereof itr cial evidenitruths of the Declaration of Independence are | Government, all subject to the absolute and arbitrary | tance against the public opinion of four-fifths of the 
\ la i that of no hamau government theory’ in particular must This resolution, you perceive, is ne t mere ty - ge e ¥ | still sdf-evident truths, whether contested by the | control of the D rectors of the American Colonization! nation, and the injustice of enacting a law against the 
carried by the Whigs lead men of consecutive u a iS, if they honestly eim-) al interdict of pet tions and memorials from the Peo- Po tea of she British Exchequer or bY & professor lSociety. And will you believe that when, during the | wiiliaf tier upon whom it isto bear, and at.the will 
by an OPEN and IN- bri CS, AG MNCCUCN?, Ft DOIN E Naren So nla 80. | ple, but of vfoaelalaetrs preponewes, OF Papers, Pianta (at the College of William and Mary ; whether clash- !Jate session of Congress, I was about to expose this epor-| of others upon whom itis not to operate at all~have 
ciween WHIGGERY But Gc 1 reigns. The hum} > Christian has no fear. er presented by meml ers of the House itself, or _— seahoage ee Saw of a Chief Justice of the Comet of lines assumption of power by a private axsu ation of) been, and will: counting 16 be; aiaaive Wil me 
| rhe Lieut. Governor of New He d ne Sine Bis Hope ose meng ah we, om ~ | ng from lawful sesemblies - a Prope, “s ve ; m4 | King’s Bench, or with the equity of a Chancellor of | American citizens, I was called to order, and not per-| against any proposal in Congress for the immediate 
rent a rank enemy of the ular mode of operation. When one fails oo will ry | Legislatures of the otales. It is precisely the — in the Staie of South Carolina. i mitted to proceed, by the arbitrary interdict of the} abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia 
\ onist. owed his election to | 20other, in reliance on a superintending Providence.’ | result as if the House of Represe = bad prohibit- That the Lords Norra and Mansrretp, and the vast | Chair, because, forsouth. it was not relevant to the ques-| Sither of them would, if alone, bring me to the same 
Other accounts place the proceedings in question in | ¢ 1 all its members from ever of ering a re poeta or | eahaahey olf theie contemporary countrymen, were sin- (tion whether the Republic of Hayti should be reeogniz-} conclusion. 
t all of the Northern Whig vheht still more revolting; but we choose to quote | ad lressing the pean ‘ err. oe) ri? “ay Ae: meng | cere in the belief that they had a righteous cause, and | ed as an independent State! A sovereign, black Re-| And indeed these have been among the reasons of 
wed ABOLITION- (from men whose attachment to the Society is un-) slavery or the slave-trade. at is equiy ginny nd ot “si | con WismixcTon and Franguix, Hancock and Ricuarp | public of Liberia, under the protection and control of| my anxious desire that your petitions, particularly 
f the Abolitionists against the | doubted and of long standin bition to the People to assemble togethe i to =— — It Henry Lee, Roser Suerman and Artavr Mivpietoy, | the American Colonization Society! Mr. Van Busen| for this measure, should not only be received by the 
The editor of the Observer is right in saying that | merits and demerits - slavery and nye er ” were rebels and traitors, we have no reason to doubt. | has been severely censured for denouncing, in his last! House, but deliberately considered ; referred to the 
Federal Whig from North Carolina, (his mouth is shat. kh is now undeni ible that the See | is in the result pre cisely the. same as me me np The truths of the Declaration of Independence are not } annual Message to Congyess, the anti-republican ten-} Committee for the District of Columbia, or to a se- 
t vociferously at Dr. Duncan (who | ciety does go with Mr. Garrison. ‘To join it or counie- | should send a guard ot oe to os shoes Hn diee - limited by time or place ; they belong to the nature of } dencies of associated wealth. If the imputation of an-| |-ct committee ; reported upon, and freely discussed 
{of the South, although entertaining | nance it, is to enlist in the service of his pernicions | every Legislative Hall in the Union ner al age inant, in ceure Gas und evere clus. Tear tae'te ti-republican tendencies had been extended to ail par-| by the House. J have believed, and still believe, that, 
ul opinions on slavery.) was | heresies,—to sanction his war upon the ministry, upon } sion upon the rights of man, the self-ev i ent oe pores: Rhee Rage sane perenne ad, snmp Thew' new tied associations, it would have been more just aud less air such tell be edie, ony: Wil for Ge 
infamous Whig Abolitionist | thecharches, and upon civil government. | the Declaration of Independence, pont the Fe truths at Constantinople and Pekin, at_L den ene | exceptionable. immediate abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 
ind receiving from SLADE’S ae ean meaner seein Ss... || LAN Ai ea inert as Gseey pesiean ’ yoo Paris, at Charleston and at Philadelphia. They were! For what is the Republic itself but associated wealth?| Jumbia, should a committee even report such a bill, 
wherewith to attack the Doe- NEW YORK ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. | olution I have ert deep indignation—bat oe ios. Se truths in the days of Abraham and of Solomon, of |The very name of Republic is compounded of two| would be rejected in the House by a majority of at 
Whig impudence with a At the laie meeting in the city, there was much dis- humiliation. I have felt indignant at the suppression | Seseamer end Ovelitainn: wet ax teatka- te ibaa ol words, age rusuica, signifying the associated) jeast four to one; and I have hoped that, if not ail, 
Dr. Duncan needs no better defence | cussion, and much warmth of ‘dsbate. A gentleman | of my right as a member of a , haune—ae the right > human conduct, they were unknown to all the nations / wealth of the People ; and the word Commonwealth is} great muliitudes of you would, in the result of such 
imeful partnership berween | who attended, remarked to us, that he thought the old | my constivuents to ust ee sce agen of antiquity. They were revealed in the Gospel of | but the literal Anglo-Saxon version of the same ele-| a discussion, become convinced that the time has not 
1 Northern Whig ; and the fact, also, | associations were about to be broken up, and new ones | Semble together and to detherme rs tea treet rane 0 | Jesus. but were never expressly made the foundation |ments. The Republic, the Commonwealth, and asso-| yet come when Justice herself would be satisfied with 
by the direst Abolitionist on earth. {formed. Mr. Garrison and his friends were on one | slavery—of the rizht of the cen veh. « their {of human government until they were proclaimed in | cjated wealth, are terms precisely synonymous, and tO} the immediate abolition of slavery in the District of 
believe that an Abolitionist of side, and the editor of the N. ¥. Evangelist, and oth-|Commonwealth to pass resolutions expressing their \the Declaration of Independence. But the Christian | charge associated wealth with anti-republican tenden-| Columbia. Your rights at least would thus be main- 
uuld ‘end himself to against /ers, were on the other. One point objected to by the ; detestation and seen — Las i pp seen sea WAL system of morals, while disclosing as eternal truth the | ejes is to say that the Republic itselfis anti.repu) lican. tained inviolate. Ttrust that a full consideration by 
t? Let the hypocritical Stanley latter was, the admission of females to equal rights all its forms. But the deep humiliation that T have | satnesl equality of mankind, left all its practical con- The very derivation of thiscompound word, both in the} yourselves of the injustice, under all possible cireum- 
ie of North Carolina with males in debating and voting, and being on com. felt w as as an American citizen I was the piers ai | sequences in their effect upon existing institutions to | Latin and English languages, proves that the institu! stances, of legislation over a people against their will, 
HUR TAPPAN, GERRIT SMITH, and | mittees. This point was carried in their favor by about | ness of degradation nom the lohy stand on _— pen l the slow and gradual pr cess of the human intellect. | tion of civil society is identical with associated wealth,| at the demand of another people not subject to the law 
Whig And when the combined | forty majority in a body of three hundred delegates. | among the nations oe the os, as the first prectew- ' "The Kingdom of Heaven was the naine by which | as ils great purposes are to protect and secure the rights | themselves, would deter you from perseverance in a 
forees of the North carry a vietory | Mr. Garrison carried all his points: but the respli, we | ers of the inalen cate ish weer Ser — pen |Jesus Christ announced his system of religion and | of property as Well as of persons. | pursuit, your only motives for which are the dispen- 
ra Administration, their thy | understand, is, a secession of the minority ; and there | The ignominious trans gate ige hy the People — | morality to the world: but he said it was a kingdom| But as the Republic itself is one great commanity of} sation of justice to all. But should it prove other- 
thers REJOICE '! will undoubtedly be separate bodies. The papers | had commenced eeir mv itiand ener Peg oe nt ~ | not of this world, He did not say tnat it was to de- | associated wealth, it may be said with strict propriety, | wise, should yuu persist in petitioning from session to 
m these raked beauties of Whigzery— | have not given a full report of the proceedings. Those | !aration of Independence, into a nation of ane ‘ molish the three hundred thousand Gods of the Roman | and all experience will confirm the observation, that! session for the same boon, as in many of your peti- 
ind PACTS, dark and dreadful who have supported Mr. Garrison, through all his| ers and sl Wwechosoters, xt nile, an §: Sanaa empire. Far less did he avow that it was to emanci-! anti-republican tendencies are incidental to all partial | tions is declared to be your intention, the same respect, 
m these Whig frie windings, while they were aware of his errors, have | mortulying beyond endurance. ‘ | oe his ounce from tribatary subjection to the Ro- | associations for the promotion of objects other than the | the same consideration, and the same answer should, 
IT turn to another ot now learned to their cost, that he is not the safest of I conside red the institution of domestic slavery ex- frend Emperor. On the contrary. though distinctly | good of all. The tendencies of associated wealth ave,| jn my judgment, be given to your petitions, so long 
ue—TI come at Jengt! leaders to follow.(!) And now if the secession will | isting A ae ae th - ae a | contesting the right of the Roman Government to ex- | therefore, not more anti-repablican, perhaps not so/ as the same reasons should be applicable to them. 
ytorious Wy ss take such 1 course as christian love aud christian pra. ee oF see Reasmataconn ace considered | 2¢t tribute from him, he performed a miracle to pay | much so, as those of assoviated poverty. The anti-re- I had long indulged the hope that the abolition of 
errs wna Piecing my nneer upon amen dence diciates, they may combine a very large propor- cates anal hemselves It was, however, a partof |the uibute for himself and his first Apostle; aud / publican tendency consists not in the wealth or the} slavery in this Confederacy would be effected by the 
[ABLE in the annals of Adolitionism, J al tion of the North against slavery. We do not expect! that hight them elve ; . » he agi 4 } . |when asked for the express purpose of ent angling poverty of the parties, but in the principle of associated People of the several States in which u exists ; as-heo 
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teow - sa . ngpeed- it bd or bs, | ity ee es i/ofthe Revolutionary war, that the principles of the j all direct collision with existing institutions, religious | ean Colonization Sox iety to constilute a sovereign ne- itself was presented to Congress prayiug for the abo- 
. + exnact for ere 03 his } Ba ee es ee ‘ato enh dove 8 merge Fm Declaration of Independence, repeated in the Declara- hit genres aah mr viey se te Sap —_— ox gro Republic Range si ah ened nat ietinecia nie oe lition of slavery there. The same spirit was then 
luenced by this demoniac | it wih the appearance of seeking to bless Africa and | tion of Rights prefixed to the Constitation of the State, | /fe, and sti more clearly immediately after his dea "4 / Thus far, then, concur in the ‘se ” nat, f-| powerful, both in Virginia and Maryland. In both 
aaa are devote sa dieaeeiniioiaes: , Millie : ebtcabieas: a sede: ts had ipso fac’o abolished all slavery within the State. |that the Mosaic law, the Roman worship of idols, and | Vax Buren, that all partial associations, organized for! those States it is now silent, if not extinet. The spir- 
: paces voted | its a pe ee he tiene a eet SO and yea a | During the war. and for several years afier, slaves (the Roman dominion over tributary provinces must} action to influence the course of the Government, have | jt of slavery has acquired not only an overruling as- 
eh the mt ne Ionia shall age to tabor wou standing tn each were comaered a vers unpratabl propery." When eventually bs abolished by the prevalence of Chr jeeriim amerepalican tenfenecs, which equive | cendenct ul has become at once ialerany prose. 
| arts; and therfore it is, that | other’s way. If their views differ as to measures, they ‘the Constitution of the United States was adopted, the ‘peoncns And w hooves faeneul H wap cage 4 , ree pees | watchful eye and _— ~ a heen th “ in ee hoa ne tive, and sophistical. It has crept into the philoso. 
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| wicked as thet old man is, | Liberia are gradually rising and improving, and the| pared for that, and a compromise was effected, by heed the conclusion that all violence, ty mig OE . and p= | to the Union itself, and to all its free institutions. is the Gospel serk and profess to find sanctions for it in the 
Vy patrtotic or redeeming vir- most of those who have gone there, are contented ; Which a term of twenty years was allowed for procur- | resaaggeen all aeeomee of unjust power by ee Over | associated wealth consisting of three millions of sewer Word of God! , 
in my opinion, are still more | with their situation and prospects. We have no doubt | ing a supply of the article, and the trade was prohibit- | Man, must ultimately fall before ent In the : ook ha | beings, forming a capital estimated at twelve hunc red Ican, therefore, no longer flaiter myself with the 
What, for instance, shall we say of j|that muititades will gladly seek that country for a/ ed in 18083. |futurity, therefore, it is written as clearly as in the | millions of dollars. Of the anti-repbulican tendencies expectation that in the short remnant of my life slave- 
; 5 y untry : . , » |Gospel of Christ, that war and slavery shall cease to \ ) sociated wealth, there can be no doubt, and a yw t i 1 he S s of Virg 1 
Whigs who hesitate not to join this base | home, when the Colonies have established a character} But, im the mean time, cotton had become a staple pe rist, tha r y 0 of that associated wealth, the ; mst ry will be abolished in the States of Virginia and 
ind cry against President Van Bu- ‘article of our exportation, and some years after, the |€X!st Upon earth; that nation shall no more rise} President of the United States anxiously desirous to Maryland by their Legislatures, and with the conseay 
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1 Northern Presi- 


tter is said to be § 
THERN FEELINGS?’ What con- 
stinging, what lash too galling, for 

h politicians who, in their infamous 
ire not to trample our protector and 








foot, and to caress and shake hands 
tenemy of our LIVES, our PROP- 
DEAREST AFFECTIONS? Mr. Ad- 
Whig, persecutes Mr. Van Buren in 
us’ he has Southern feelings, and 
tthe South join him in this infer- 
Yes! they . the man who styles 

i who styles our s/ares ‘ his South- 

{ African descent, wickedly held in 
Would to Heaven that JOHN RAN- 
)ANOKE were NOW among the hving, 
s' His chivalrous spirit would be true 
i 1! HOW, with his thundering elo- 
ike that wicked old man dwindle 
Queen Mab! Where are the 
pasteboard orators, when they 
Southern rights holding forth in 

ire tame, quite tame, towards 


1 frontst brother ! 
lo | 
Ci 


Impudent pre- 
they could murder 
ey, who was no Abolitionist, 

man—for our friends they have 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS they have 
' Bat the DAY of RECKONING 


» sure 


1the Vermont Chronicle. 

AN ANTILSLAVERY SOCIETY. 

i m this week, for a full statement 
to the ‘rights of women ;’ 
m, the no-human-govern- 
{ entirely in the dark about 
r ot the Liberator seems to be 


m 
reiatio4r 






sion. Mr Garrison’s triamph 
mplete ; and he says that, ‘ with 
f gymen, the temper dis- 

egates was excellent.’ 


New York Evangelis 
¥. says that the 


tavor of their own claim, and remarks :— 


t, who isa 


temales claiming 








ibolitionists, disgusted and grieved, 

£; and more than a hundred others, la- 

< these innovauons, entered a protest 

Che vote juestion is by no 

ings of the anti- 

vy. I ed by a prepared 

¥y. Who seemed determined to go at 

rin views of Mr on. By means 
¢, Mr. Garrison’ can at once bring forward 
zations from various male and female so- 





through 





ew influence, his vis- 
| > Society itself. 

‘il appropriate illustration of the folly 

Linuiiing women to deliverative bod- 
a movement of Mr. Garrison, during 
Garrison having obtained the 
for himself, claimed the privilege of 
Miss Abby Kelly, who had for some 
y Dut vainly attempted to get it by her 
Mr. Garrison apologized to 
= 'ortbis manceuvre, by referring to the ex- 
ity and impossibility of a Jady’s obtain- 
a stormy debate, without some such 

Itseemed evident, therefore, and we 
y societes who intend to send 
fations should bear the fact in mind. that 
essary that each lady shall be ac compa- 
val 


V 


r 


rous knight, who should be ready to 
and crowd her forward amidst the 
putants. Should two ladies contend 






the dis 


pe ‘ser for the floor, there might be some dan- 

_ncussion between their respective knights, 
“nes of chivalry be again renewed 

_Scarcely necessary to say, that if the Society 

sion” SSpect as uiterly offensive to all men of 

“sment, and adhere to a principle so dishonor- 


for intelligence, morals and religion; which they are | 
, - 


fast doing. Their influence is also extending among } 


the natives for good—a circumstance which does not! 


happen where colonies of another color are settled in 
such @ siltuahon. 

The resistance to colonization in this country has 
operated favorably and aroused many to act who be- 
| fore were indifferent. So that on the whole, it is well 
i that different societies are in existence. We hope our 
brethren who have seceded, will manage their affairs 
on christian principles; else another sifting must take 
| place; for this is certainly a benevolent enterprise, 
and when it shall be conducted in the spirit of benevo- 
lence and of heavenly love, the progress will be more 
rapid and the influence more salutary. 


| cause, anti-slavery and colonization, ardently desire 


the utter extinction of slavery and the redemption of | 


be black man trom his degradation. Why then should 


we expend our time and breath in contending with | 


each other? Why atm to strike down the hand of a 
brother, who, in a way diflerent from us, is aiming to 
reach out the boon of liberty and the blessings of life 
ito those who are deprived of them? The contest is 
why then should it not cease ? 
each other's motives ; 
| charity. 


USEIESS : 
but cast over them a mantle of 
By thus doing, the sovg of salvation will 


y. We have no) 
doubt but a large proportion of the adherents to each } 


linpugn not | 


Colonization Society was instituted. 
Humaca foresight is sometimes strangely at fault in 
devising expedients for improving the condition of 
mankiac.. The African slave-trade was, if not intro- 
duced, countenanced and recommended by Las Casas, 
one of the most amiable and benevolent of mankind, 
to save the Indian race from utter extermination. 
| When the Congress of the Confederation, in the 
| same year (1757) in which the Convention at Phila- 
delphia sent for the ratification of the People the Con- 
stitation of the United States, enacte, by the ordi- 
} nance for the government of the Northwestern Terri- 
(tory, that there should be neither slavery nor involun- 
tary servitude within it, otherwise than for the punish- 
ment offcrimes; and when the power to prohibit the 
Africar: slave-trade was so universally and implicitly 
underst.vod to be delegated to Congress by the general 
power ‘to regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States, that an express provision 
| was inserted in the Constitation restraining them from 
| the exe reise of that power for twenty years, little was 
j 
} 


i 
} 


itimagined that the day would come when, within 
these United States, pablic men, ambitious of a name 
and as‘pirants to popular favor, would be found to so- 
| phisticsite slavery into a blessing, and to charge the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence with delib- 


sooner be sung by thousands now oppressed, beth in| erate falsehood and perjury—with treason to their 


| Atrica and our own land. We hope we have done 
wiih contention; at all events, if there must be con- 
j tention, we shall aim to avoid it ourselves. 
| The secession we regard as a Providential interference, to 
| bring the anti-slavery effort upon its proper grounds ; and 
{to baptize it with the spirit of heaven. Let the indica- 
| ion be regarded and obeyed, that thereby good may 
{come to Ethiopia.— Christian Panoply. 








| {# The following paragraph was written by the 
| New York correspondent of the National Intelligencer : 
| ‘The anniversary meetings of the different societies 
' 
! 


} 


| here, this week, have been productive of a good deal 
of general interest. The Anti-Slavery Society’s re- 
| port of what they have been doing the past year was 
more favorable than facts which have transpired, 
| probably, since that report was drawn up, would seem 
jto warrant. They have quarrelled with, and to some 
}extent repudiated, their whilome leader and apostle, 
Garrison, whose zeal and philanthropy has led him 
| off, they say, of late, into so many highways ana by- 
| Ways, asto render his abolitionism but a secondary 
concern. Mr. Lewis Tarpan, another leader, and 


i 
Rev. Mr. Parker, of the Tabernacle church, where | 


their meetings are held, had a personal collision, in the 
| course of one of the debates, which was by bo means 
jcreditable to the former. If the politicians will let 
{this matter of abolition alone, both North and South, 


' 
its supporters, lacking the only aliment they have lived | 


lon for five years, will fall asunder from the sheer star- 
}vation of their appette for agitation. One of their 


| Strongest men, A. A. Puexrs, has already published 


his withdrawai from Garrisouian abolitivnism. 
Axpouition Impcpesce. An occurrence took place on 
|board the steamer Massachusetts, on Saturday ast, 
| Which shows how reckless are the abolitionists of pab- 
|e opinion. A number of them, headed by Garnson, 
wok passage in the Massachusetts for New York, and 
}one of the party,a Mr. Buiium, procured tickets for 
; Several colored wemen, whem be had under his pro- 
tection, and who occupied the ladies’ cabin, during the 
night, unknown to the other passengers and the offi- 
cersof the boat. On ascertaining the fact, the next 
morning, the captain remoustrated with Mr. Buffum, 
who replied that he had paid the full passage for the 
women, that he had done so before, and would do it 
again. He was supported in his remarks by Garrison 
and the rest of the abolitionists, who appeared to think 
that the whole of the passengers were of their opin- 
ion, but on a vote being taken, seventy-seven out of an 
hundred passengers decided that Mr Bufium’s con- 
duct had been very improper. 
lesson to the amalgamationists.— Morning Post. 





We hope this will be a 


| country and blasphemy to God. Yet so itis. Ifthe 

principles proclaimed in the Declaration of Indepen- 

dence as selfevident truths are not true; if it be not 
| true that all men are created equal; il they are not 
jendowed by their Creator with inalienable rights, 
| among; which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
{piness ; if Governments are not instituted to secure 
i these rights, and do xot derive their just powers from 
} the consent of the governed—then the People of the Unit- 
ed Colonies had no right to renounce their allegiance 
tothe Government ot Great Briiain—no right to de- 
}clare themselves independent—no right to take their 
| Separate and equal station among the Powers of the 
;earth. In assuming that station, they declare thein- 
} Selves entitled to it by the laws of Nature and of Na- 
|ture’s God. By the laws of that same God they had 
| been tound in allegiance to their king. To this tie of 
| allegitince, binding upon them from their birth, multi- 
{tudes of them had superadded the obligations of sol- 
i 
} 
| 


| 
\ 
} 


emn and voluntary oaths. Who could absolve thein 
from these sacred pledges of their faith? Who but that 
people themselves? And for what cause but that the 
| Government itself had forfeited the right to their alle- 
giance, by perverting its power to the destruction of 
| the eads for which Governments are instituted? Take 
j away ‘rom the Declaration of Independence its self- 
; evident truths, the natural and inalienable rights of 
|man, aad you rob the North American Revolution of 
j all its rnoral principle, and proclaim it a foul and un- 
/ natural rebellion 
} In the days of the Declaration of Independence, 
there were politicians, ay, and moralists—profound, 
} conscientious moralists—who maintained that doc- 
trine ;; but they were not American patriots, statesmen 
lor jurists. Nonru and Manxsrrexp, the prime minister 
| and the chief dispenser of the justice of the realm of 
| Engtat d, verily believed that the people of the colo- 
jhies were rebels and traitors, and were prepared to 
| hang, draw, quarter, and embowel them, to prove the 
sincerity of their faith. Nor were they alone. Junius, 
the great unknown—Junius, the grave, the didactic, 
the subjime champion of English liberty, utterly repu- 
diating the dogmatic and godiess English lawyer’s 
creed of the omnipotence of Parliament, still formally 
disclaims the concession of Cuatuam that the legisla- 
tive power of Parliament was not the same over the 
colonies as over the island of Britain. Dr. Samves 
Jounsen, the most renowned moralist of the age, could 
earn lis pension of three hundred pounds a year by 
proviug, in sesquipedalian prose, that taxation without 
representation was no tyranny. And Soame Jenvys, 
the phil vsopher and poet, the ingenious author of the 
Internal Evidences of Christianity, to whom Paxer is 
so deeply indebted—Soame Jenrns, the poet and meta- 





against nation, neither shail there be war any more. 
| But of the period of time within which this revolution 
in the history of mankind, and this purification of the 
{human character, is to be consummated, we have no 


| signalize his administration by uncompromising hostil- 
| ity to anti-republican tendencies, may find ample oc- 
| cupation for his patriotism in resisung the usurpations 


lot that same associated wealth, instead of a pigmy 


distinct revelation, nor is human reason competent to) warfare with the anti-repubjican tendencies of ex- 
foresee. That hundreds and perhaps thousands of change brokers, insurance companies, and cotton fac- 
years must elapse in the progress of this improvement | tories. 


in the condition of the only rational tenant of the ter- | 


|restial globe, there cannot be a doubt, nor is it less 


progress is to be completed. 

That the glaring inconsistency between the institu- 
tion of domestic hereditary slavery and these princi- 
ples proclaimed as selfevident truths was one of the 


islation, was universally expected. In thirteen States 
of this Union, slavery bas been actually abolished. 
In seven more, until very recently, the friends of free- 
dom have cherished the sanguine hope and expecta- 


terminate the African slave-trade, and to class it with 
the detested crime of piracy, here, in our country, 
slavery, like a wounded rattlesnake, has tarned upoo 
her pursuers, and not only thrusts out her deadly fang 
in self-defence, but threatens with her mortal veaom 
to contaminate us all. 

In seeking for the source of this strange retrogres- 
sion in the public opinion of our southern Confeder- 
ates, it is painful to observe that it must be iraced to 
three causes, from which far other consequences might 
be hoped, and were anticipated. They were, 1. The 
introduction of the culture of cotton. 2. The prohibi- 
tion of the African slave-trade ; and 3. The institution 
of the Colonization Suciety. The consequence of these 
three incidents has been, by one and the same opera- 


die 


them in bondage. The cultivation of cotton bas given 
a double or treble value to their labur; and as, by the 
laws of Nature and of Nature’s God, that labor is their 
own, the cruelty and oppression of depriving them of 
it, and of appropriating it to other men, is proportion- 
ally aggravated. The prohibition of the importation 
of slaves from Africa, combining with this increased 
value of slave labor, has given to tne domestic produ- 
eer of the living article of merchandize all the benefits 
of a monopoly; which the Colonization Society has 
still further promoted by reducing the number of the 
living chattels, and thereby increasing the demand for 
them in the market. 

I wish to take no part in the controversies between 
the Abolition and Colonization Societies, all of which 
I believe to haye been formed under the influence of 
laudable motives, and all to promote the ultimate 
emancipation of the slaves inthis Union. I believe 
the plans hitherto proposed by them all/, so far as re- 
gards the abolition of slavery, utterly impracticable ; 
and I believe them all equaily liable, at this time, to 
the charge of pertinaciously persisting in the pursuit 
of objects obviously and notoriously impracticable. 

1 will hot undertake dogmatically to affirm that col- 
onies of Civilized colored men cannot be established 
and made to flourish on the coast of Africa; nor am I 
prepared in advance to deny the influence which they 


native land of slavery itself. So far as these may be 


fervent 


of the stars, were rational 


ization 





tion that this curse would be banished from their bor-} of all lawful Government, how 
ders ; but, in the mysterious ways of Providence, | jn these United States bestow a Government upon the 
while, in the opinion of mankind, slavery has been | Republic of Liberia, in another quarter of the globe? 
growing more and more odious; while all the civil- iIf the Republic of Liberia is a sovereign state, invest- 
ized nations of the earth have been combining to ex-} ed with the power of making war and peace, how can 


may hereafier he destined to exegcise in cizilizing the 


the objects of the Colonization Societies, they have my 
Wishes, though very little of my hopes. 
But for the emancipation of slaves or the abolition of 
slavery in the United States, the search for the philos- 
opher's stone, or the casting of nativities by the cuurse 
¢ ’ and sensible amusements 
in comparison with the serions undertakings of the 
Society. 


| I consider the assumption of power by the American 
| Colonization Society, in constituting the sovereign Re- 


clear that the principles proclaimed in the Declaration | publie of Liberia, as one of those usurpations of that 
of Independence as self-evident truths, to be carried | associated wealth by which and for whose purposes 
into practical execution by all human Governments, | the Society was instituted. 
are among the most effective means by which this astonishment an English East India Company exer. 


The world has seen with 


cising sovereign authority and dominion over millions 
of the people of Asia, but the English East India 
Company have never constituted sovereign Republics. 
The American Colonization Society, without even a 


errors and infirmities of man, which would most speed- } ¢harter from Congress, confers upon a few hundred 
ily be made to vanish from the American code of leg-| negroes on the coast of Africa the power of making 


} war and peace, of reguiating commerce, and of doing 
whatever sovereign and independent States may of 
right do, but all subject to the control of this Ameri- 

;can private association. Ifthe People are the source 

can a private society 


they be subject to the direction and control of a self- 
constituted company of North Americans? All the 
theories of the rights of man upon which our political 
institutions are founded, all the republican principles 
of civil liberty and of self-government, are discarded 
and set at naught by this colonial Republic of Libe- 


ria. 

The whole undertaking of the Colonization Society 
to establish colonies of free negroes on the coast of 
Africa, to disburden this continent from the load of its 
colored population, has, from its first inception, ap. 
peared to me a visionary and utterly impracticable 
though benevolent project. And, in assigning to you, 
i friends and fellow-citizens, the reasons upon which | 


have declared myself not prepared to vote for the im- 





tion, greatly to increase the pecuniary value of slaves | mediate abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
as property, and to aggravate the cruelty of holding { bia, ] must frankly acknowledge that one ot my «le. 


cisive reasons against it is the same which has deter. 
ed me from ever giving any aid or countenance to the 
Colonization Society —its impracticability. 

The immediate abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia is utterly impracticable. 

First, because the public opinion throughout the 
Union is against it. This public opinion throughout 
ali the slave States is ananimous, or so nearly so that 
no one dares to avow an opinion favorable to the 
measure. No member of Congress from any one of 
the States where slavery is established would dare to 
vote for it, nor could he return with safety to his per- 
son among hrs constituents if he should. 

Nor is the public opinion, in any one of the non- 
slaveholding States, with the possible exception of 
Vermont, favorable to it. The party of the present 
Administration are universally against it, if not in 
opinien, at least in action. All the strength of Mr 
Van Buren in the South rests exclusively npon the 
pledges that he has given against this particular mea- 
sure, All his friends in the North most and do sus- 
tain him in it. The Abolitionists are yet a small, 
and, I lament to say, a most unjustly persecuted party 
in ajl the free States. It is their martyr age, and as 
they are in a great measure actuated by religious prin- 
ciple, they suffer with the spirit of martyrdom—an in- 
vincible but necessarily an unsuccessful principle, in- 
asmuch as success leaves it no scope for action. — 

The immediate abolition of slavery, therefore, in the 
District of Columbia, is no more in the power of any 
member of Congress to effect than the immediate abo- 
lition of polygamy at Constantinople, or the itmmedi- 
ate abolition of widow burning in Hindostan ; and if 
it were possible even to introduce into the House of 

tatives a bill to that effect, I should vote 
against it so long as I should know it to be not only 








of the People of those States themselves ; and I have 
never contemplated any other mode of abolition as de- 
sirable or as susceptible pf receiving any countenance 
from an American citizen, faithful to his country, and 
friendly to the continuance of the Union. So long as 
the People of those two States shall be so decidedly 
averse to the general abolition of slavery, there is very 
little ground to hope that the People of the District of 
Columbia will be favorable to it among themselves. 

That a change of sentiment on this subject will, in- 
the course ef time, take place both in the States and 
in the District, I still hope, though I have little reason 
to anticipate that it will happen in my time. 

The danger which I believe at this time most immi- 
nently threatens the Union arises from the struggle of 
the States in which slavery has taken too deep root to 
be peaceably eradicated, to preserve, extend, and per- 
petuate that peculiar institution. The principle assu- 
med and so earnestly maintained by them, that neither 
the People of the free States nor Congress have any 
right to interfere in any manner with their institutions, 
is not sufficient to serve their turn. They are contin- 
ually summoning the free States to sacrifice their own 
principles, to sustain the institution of slavery. We 
have seen them call importunately upon the free States 
for penal laws to punish their own citizens for harbor- 
ing or performing the offices of common humanity to ) 
fugitive slaves. Weehave witnessed a negotiation of 
seven years, claiming from a foreign Government in. 
demnity for slaves, liberated by shipwreck, beyond the- 
jurisdiction of the slave State itself, and encroaching 
upon the free jurisdiction of the foreign State. We 
have seen the sacred protection of the post office vio- 
lated with impunity, and with the avowed connivance 
of the officer at the head of the Department. to whom 
was committed the trust of that protection. And we 
have read resolutions of a slave State Legislature 
threatening vengeance against a sister Staite should 
she perstst in refusing to deliver up for merciless pun- 
ishment, not a fugitive slave, but one of her own citi- 
zens charged, without proof, with conniving at a 
siave’s escape. The demand for the enactment of pe- 
nal laws in the free States, to .rivet the chains of the 
slave, has nut always been unsuccessful. The Legis- 
lature of the State of Ohio, at their very last session, 
at the demand of the Legislature of Kentucky, enact- 
ed a law for the delivery up of persons claimed as fa- 
gitive slaves by the fiat of a single magistrate, and 
denying to the arrested party the benefit of a trial by 
jury, and made it am offence punishable by fine and 
imprisonment to obstruct or impede the process. It is 
also a notorious fact that the same Legislature, by a 
majority devoted to the present Administration of the 
General Government, dismissed from their service, as 
a member of the Senate of the United States, an indi- 
vidual of their own party, for no other cause than that 
he adhered to the principles of the Declaration of In~ 
dependence, and spurned a proffered pledge of servil- 
ity to the peculiar institutions. 

"The a te of the South with regard to the affairs of 
the Union is exclusively devoted to that object. That 
was the impnise under which they effected the dis- 
memberment of Mexico, and the establishment of the 
Republic of Texas. A part of that plan, as you now 
know, was to annex to this Union the new Republic, 
with an additional belt of five degrees of latitude 
across this Continent to the Soath Sea. Had that 

lan been consummated, a territory sufficient for the 
foundation of ten States with the new brand of irre- 
vocable mgr upon their brows would have been 
brought to sit lik 


trust that ostensible withdrawal by the of 
‘exas of her solicitation for the ion of herself 
to this Union. fraud and d with which 
was conducted first mis- 
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When this revolution of sentiment shall have ten } District of Columbia, is as far beyond the regions of ROSTON 


sion of Mr. Axtnony Butter to Mexico, and the con- 
fidential letters of the late President to the Secretaries 
of Arkansas and Florida, down to the !ast session of 
Congress, when all your petitions against this meretri- 
cious amalgamation were laid, unheard and unread, 
upon the table, are still at work, and with exertions as 
active asever. At the late session of Congress, the 
whole South, and the Administration part of the North, 
combined to suppress all debate and all discussion upon 
the subject of Texas; but if the projected annexation 
had been honestly and fairly abandoned, there could 
have been no possible motive then for refusing to 
hear, to consider, and to answer, the petitions against 
it. The present purpose of the Carolina party appa- 
rently looks, however, to a double process of Texian 
amalgamation and of separation from the North. You 
will understand who I mean by the Carolina party. 
You are aware that within a few years a political sect 
or faction bas arisen in the State of South Carolina 
under the guidance of a very small number of highly 
talented, ambitious, and disappointed men, of that 
class of politicians the natural production of all great 
Republics, and characterized nearly two thousand 
years since by a Roman historian in four words— 
‘Satis eloquentia, sapientia parum ’—Eloquent, not 
wise. The first disclosure of their aspirations was by 
an ostentatious and persevering attempt to supplant 
Virginia as the leading State of the Union. When 
the line of Virginia Presidents was evidently drawing 
to a close, immediately after the second election of 
Mr. Monroe, the Legislature of South Carolina, con- 
verted into a caucus, gravely and ardently held a de- 
bate which of two citizens of South Carolina, Mr. 
Witttam Lownpes or Mr. Joun C. Catnous, was to be 
the successor to the Presidency, at the next election, 
then four years distant in time. After a heated dis- 
cussion, and an arduous canvass, the friends of Mr. 
Lownpes prevailed at this caucus by a majority of not 
more than one or two votes; but it was universally 
understood that the pretensions of Mr. Catnoun, then 
under forty years of age, were second only to those of 
Mr. Lowwoes, and that one or the other of them must, 
beyond all question, be the next President of the Uni- 
ted States. The Legislature of South Carolina, there- 
fore, in 1821, nominated, four years in advance, Mr. 
Wintiam Lownpes for President of the United States 
in 1825; and when, with plain common sense, he an- 
swered that the Presidency was a station neither to be 
solicited nor refused, it was sounded and resounded 
with trumpet tongue, as a prodigious exemplification 
of disinterestedness and patriotic self-devotion. 

Mr. Catuoun and his friends, however, were not 
satisfied with this nomination, and just at the close of 
the same year, 1521, a Congressional counter-nomina- 
tion of him was projeeted at Washington, but, after 
deliberate cousiderution, postponed as premature. 
Mr. Lownoes shortly afterwards died, and the Legisla- 
ture of South Carolina, always alert in the purpose of 
furnishing a President for the United States, delayed 
not formally to nominate Mr. Carnoun. This nomi- 
nation was, indeed, not more successful than that of 
Mr. Lownopes, but it gave way only for a third native 
of South Carolina, for whom a pledged ticket of elect- 
ors was chosen by the Legislature of that State in No- 
vember, 1824, who accordingly voted for Gen. Jack: 
son as President, and Nr. CaLuoun as Vice President 
of the United States. 

The election ot Mr. Catuoun as Vice President then 
succeeded, and, by a coalition of the Carolina party, 
under his auspices, with another Southern, or the old 
Virginia party, till then his most bitter opponents, 
marching under the lead of Mr. Wau. H. Ckawrorp, 
at the election of December, 1528, they seemed to 
have attained the summit of their ambition, by placing 
natives of South Carolina in both the offices of Pres- 
ident and Vice President, with the distinct understand. 
ing that the succession to the highest station was to be, 
after four, or, at most, after eight years, in the same 
line. 

But now came the fable of the milkmaid’s pail. 
Not one year of Gen. Jacxson’s administration had 
passed away before Mr. Catuoun found himself in- 
volved in a personal controversy with the heroic chief- 
tain, fur having, some twelve years before, been much 
inclined to punish him by a military tribunal for his 
exploits in the Seminole war. The General had just 
made the discovery by the timely advices of some of 
Mr. Cavuoun’s old adversaries, but recent associates 
in the achievement of raising the two South Caroli- 


nians to the two highest dignities of the Union. An 
explanation and a rupture ensued. The Vice Presi- 
dency was no longer in the line of succession. Mr. 


Catnoun resigned the office, and came back a Senator 
from South Carolina, not only an anti-tariffite and 
strict constructionist, but a nuilitier, by South Caroli- 
na supremacy, of the laws of the Union; a Whig, 
armed at all points against Executive power and pat- 
ronage, and a compromiser between the American sys- 
tem and the separate sovereignty of South Carolina. 

In the mean time, the operauun of slavery upon the 
politics of this Union was assuming a new aspect. 
Denmark Vesey’s projected mutiny of a few slaves at 
Charleston had some years before been smothered in 
blood. The Southampton msurrecuvn in Virgiviey 
while illustrating the happy state of contentment of 
the condition of the slaves im the South, and their af- 
fectionate gratitude for the kind treatment of their mas- 
ters, left upon the latter a deep impression of terror at 
the dangers always impending over their heads. The 
debates in the Legislature of Virginia upon the propo- 
sition of Mr. Tuomas Jerrerson Ranvotrn for the 
gradual abolition of slavery upon the pian recommend- 
ed by his grandfather, in the Memoir o his Life writ- 
ten by himself, were soon followed by the Dissertation 
upon Slavery by Professor Dew, of William and Mary 
College, under the form of a review of those debates. 

This work forms a new era in the history of the 
United States, and of North American politics and 
morals. [tis the clearestand most striking illustration 
of the essential and immedicable nature of slavery ev- 
erexhibited. Itis worthy of having been devised by 
the tortured spirits of Milton’s Pandemonium. Itis 
the offspring of Despair, bidding defiance to the God of 
Heaven. 

It begins by abjuring the self-evident truths of the 
Declaration of Independence, and with them the ele- 
mentary truths of the Christian dispensation—the nat- 
ural equality of mankind. 1t maintains that the Afri- 
can isa different and inferior race to the white Euro- 
pean, and born and destined by Nature to live in sub- 
jection under him, You will perceive that this posi- 
tion, laid as the basis of an argument to sustain the 
insutution of slavery, denies to the colored man the 
possession of an imnmortal soul. This must, indeed, 
necessarily and unavoidably be the foundation of eve- 
ry theory to justify slavery. For if 

‘ The soul, secure in its existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point,’ 

the soul of one man can never be made the pruperty 
of another. It is the soul that constitutes the man ; 
and, by the laws of Nature and of Nature’s God, you 
cannot make a human being your slave without de- 
priving him of his immortal soul, and degrading him 
to the level of the grazing ox. The teacher of the new 
school of William and Mary and his followers tell us 
that this has been done already ; that God—yes, they 
use the name of God!—has made iwo varieties of the 
human race—one to be masters, and the other to be 
slaves—one to loll upon down and dream of moral 
philosophy, the other to be beasts of burden to pamper 
the idle and worthless existence of their masters. I 
pass over the revolting character of this first principle ; 
its irreconcilable oppesition to the vital principle of 
Christianity, to do unto others as you would that they 
should de unto you; its flat contradiction to that ex- 
press declaration of Divine inspiration, that ‘God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men ;’ its reliance 
upon bratal physical force as the ultimate arbiter of 
the relations between man and bis brother man ; I set 
aside all these considerations, but ask you, fellow-citi- 
zens, for one momentto reflect deeply—deeply to re- 
flect upon the impending consequences of this new 
theory upon this Union, and upon the free institutions 
of that portion of it yet in the enjoyment of freedom. 

In the Declaration of Independence, the natural 
equality of mankind and the natural tights of man are 
declared to de self-evident traths; and from these 
truths are inferred, as equally self-evident, that Gov- 
ernments are instituted ameng men to secure these 
rights ; that Governments derive their Just powers only 
from the consent of the governed ; and that, whenever 
any form of government becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the People to alter or to abolish 
it, and to institute another government to secure the 
same ends in its stead. 

Let us waive the question now whether these prin- 
ciples are true or false, whether they are self evident or 
controvertible. The signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and the People in whose name and by 
whose authority they spoke, held them to be self-evi- 
dent. So they declare, with an appeal to the Supreme 
Ruler of the world for their sincerity ; and it is upon 
the basis of these principles, and of them alone, that 
they declare the People of the thirteen Colonies ab- 
Solved from their allegiance to the British Crown, re- 
leased from their duties as snbjects ofthe British Em- 
and constituting one People of thirteen united, 

ree, and independent States. 

Upon these principles their Union had been formed, 
and was by them declared perpetual. Upon these 
principles the Constitution of the United States and 
those of all the Separate States have been professedly 
founded. They have been cousidered as the unmova- 
ble and eternal foundation of al) our | plitical institu. 
tions, aud we have gloried in them sie pendinae vistors 
under our auspices to the admiration and emul tion of 
the woridof man. We have ali known that <a =e 
another theory of human government, founded 1 ais 
the supposed unlimited and illimitable nature of com 
stituted power—that the issue of the seven years’ on 
of our independence was precisely the conflict between 
these two theories of government, the theory of human 
rights and the theory of constituted power—that the 
cause of Great Britain in that war was staked upon the 
theory of , and our cause upon the theory of 
right. And when oar fathers were tauntingly asked, 
how they could, for seven long years, endure the un- 
utterable miseries of their country under the devasta- 


April, 1753, had reminded them, ‘ Let it be remembered, 
that it has ever been the pride and boast of America, that 
the rights for which she contended were the rights of hu- 
man nature.’ 

The rights of human nature! Sach was the doc- 
trine of 1776, and such the doctrine of 1783 ; but now, 
ask President Dew what are the mghts of haman na- 
ture, and he will tell you that slavery was the mother 
of civilization. Ask Chancellor Harrer what are 
the rights of human nature,and he will tell you that 
man has a2 natural aversion to labor, and that he will 
net work unless you make him a slave. 

The point of view in which I cail your attention to 
these doctrines is their open and undisguised apostacy 
from the principles of the Declaration of ludependence. 
By Chancellor Harrer they are direcily and explicitly 
attacked with a long argument from the old Tory 
school,to prove them ‘false, sophistica!, or unmean- 
ing.’ 

In my last letter I showed you that all the authori- 
ties now adduced as precedents of parliamentary prac- 
lice to sustain the reiusal of Congress to read or con- 
sider petitions, were from a rule in the House of Com- 
mons by which they refused to receive petitions against 
the stamp act and the tea tax. We have now the 
British arguments of that day against the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence new vamped and 
brought forth to prove the lawfulness of slavery. The 
inference from waich is irresistible, that, in the view 
of the slaveholders themselves, the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence are as fatal to the insti- 
tution of slavery as they were to the tyranny of Great 
Britain over the Colonies. Now, the people of all the 
primitive Southern States were parties to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, tu the Revolutionary war, to the 
Constitution of the United States. Four delegates from 
the State of Virginia, pledged their lives, their fortunes, 
and their sacred honor to the principles proclaimed in 
the Declaration, and to the perpetual union founded on 
those principles. To renounce those principles is vir- 
tually to withdraw from the Union, and it is my delib- 
erate and settled opinion that upon no uther principles 
ean this Union be maintained. You have perhaps not 
been aware of these palinodial recantations of the prin- 
ciples of our Revolution, and are still less aware how 
extensively they are prevailing among the slavehold- 
ers of the South, but contemporaneous with them has 
been the assumption of a new and extraordinary atti- 
tude towards the Union itself. It was under the influ- 
ence of this new slave-bred and slave breeding creed 
that the State of South Carolina arrayed herseli in ar- 
mor, formally undertuok to nullify a law of Congress, 
and bade defiance to the Government of the Union. 
Virginia was not then quite ready to join her, but, with 
very doubtful constitunonal authority, sent an ambas- 
sador to negotiate with her, and afterwards assisted in 
consuinmatng that compromise, which, by the sacrifice 
of the American system, and of your interest, gave an 
equivalent for the retreat from nullification and the 
return of South Carolina to the pale of the Union. 

The remarkable feature of that compromise was that 
it Was a transaction exclusively confined to the slave- 
holding portion of the Union, and to the slaveholding 
representation in Congress. It was concocted between 
two Senators, one from South Carolina, and the other 
from Kentucky, both slaveholders, both in violent op- 
position to the Executive Administration then also 
headed by a slaveholder, and was adopted by him, and 
swept through the House of Representatives by a 
whirlwind, in glaring violation of that article of the 
Constitution which provides that all bills for raising 
revenue shail originate in that House. It was strictly 
a bargain of slaveholders among themselves, in which 
the industry and the interest of the free portion of the 
nation were neither consulted nor considered, but 
were bound hand and foot, and laid prostrate at the 
feet of the peculiar institutions. 

But the ambition of the South Carolina party was 
not yet satiated. The phantom of abolition was ad- 
vaneing upon them, and swelling to gigantic dimen- 
sions as she advaneed. The people of Great Britain 
were piling petition upon petiuon to Parliament for the 
abolition of slavery in the British Colonies, and Par- 
liament was gradually and reluciantly yielding to the 
irresistible food of the tide. The sympathies of lan- 
guage, of sentiment, of opinion, and especially of free- 
dom, were crossing the AUlantic with every breeze, and 
spreading over the congenial atmosphere of a soil 
whence they had been first exhaled. Slavery in the 
British Colonies was abolished by the reformed Parlia- 
ment of an European Monarchy—abvlished upon the 
very principles of our own Declaration of Independ- 
ence—abolished, because irrefragably, irreconcilably 
contrary to the natural rights of mankind. 

What could the slaveholder do with his own chalice 
returned io his own lips? He started back in horror 
from the draught, and turning round called with im- 
ploring voice upon Servivepa, and Horses, and Sir 
Roxzertr Fitmer, and Dr. Jounson, and Soame Jenyns, 
tor a doctrine of despotism—for a sneer upon the self- 
evidemt teuthothar all HITE ase bewm froa and equal— 
for a cavil upon the averment that life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness are among their inalienable rights 
—for a judicrous distortion of the learaed Doctor’s par- 
allel betweea free men and fat oxen—for a physiolog- 
ical treatise to prove ‘that the negro race, from their 
temperament and capacity, are peculiarly su.ted to be 
slaves, and to be the happiest of men in that condition :’ 








self was a slave under the old covenant, and Onesimus 
a slave under the new—yjust as Sepuvepa conclusive- 
ly argued against Las Casas, that the Spaniards had 


common-place ; but, says he, we are sometimes driven 


pendence, you cannot start one step without being 
driven to common-place ; to the common-place of im- 
memorial tyranny ; to the common-place divine right 
of kings ; to the common-place logic and morality ot 
the jesuits; to the common-place thumb-screws and 
fagzot-fires of the holy inquisition. To all this com. 
mon-place must be driven whoever undertakes to justi- 
fy the institution of slavery by decrying the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

But how far has this counter revolutionary princi- 
ple of the South extended—how far is it extending? 
My countrymen! I wish not to alarm your fears for 
the continuance of the Union; but you must look at 
things as they are. I have said that the renunciation 
of the principles of the Declaration ot Independence is 
a virtual withdrawal from the Unien. There can at 
least be no possible attachment to the Union entertain- 
ed by those who have renounced those principles—no 
community of feeling with those who retain and ad- 
here tothem. The two sets of principles separate the 
souls of men wider than the distance of the poles from 
each other. 

I think there can be no question that the servile sys- 
tem of principles (by which I understand the doctrines 
urged by President Dew and Chancellor Harrer, in 
Opposition to the system of principles proclaimed in the 
Declaration of Independence) pervades the whole State 
of South Carolina, and forms the basis of the system 
of policy pursued and recommended by the leading 
men of that State. At the head of them is Joun C. 
CaLHoun, with his sanguine temperament, his dashing 
eloquence, his never«loubting confidence in himself, 
his superficial acquaintance with human nature, and 

is no acquaintance with human history ; with his nev- 
er-hesitating versatility of cenduct, and his ludicrously 
sincere claims to consistency ; with the memory of his 
premature advancement in early youth—of his grasp- 
ing ambition—of his biasted hopes and his mortifying 
disappointments. This is precisely the man to acquire, 
under the effervescences of a southern sun, that as. 
cendency over the intellect of his contemporaries which 
confers a Pythagorean authority over his disciples, and 
settles every question among them by the simple for- 
mula of ‘ He said it.’ And such an ascendency he has 
acquired, with the exception of a few intelligent men, 
unable to keep pace with him in the suddenness and 
rapidity of his political pirouettes, but who cannot sus. 
tain themseives long in opposition to any of his cir- 
cumvolutions 

The resistance against the counter-revolutionary 
system is somewhat greater in Virginia. Her own 
Coliege of William and Mary may indeed claim the 
honor of having orignated the theory; but she is not 
altogether pleased with the sound of the bugle-horn 
from South Carolina to give notice that she has assum- 
ed the departed sceptre of Judah, and that the law-giv- 
eris coming from between her feet. A remnant of 
reverence for the name and opinions of Tuomas Jer- 
FERSON, With the proud recollection that ke, her own 
son, was the author of that Declaration, still stands in 
the way of that recreant spirit which disclaims as * false, 
sophistical, or unmeaning’ its glorious self-evident 
truths! But these are only expansions of soul—senti- 
mental maxims; and there stand the ‘tendencies of 
associated wealth ’—the twelve hundred millions of dol- 
ars in human bones, and muscles, and sinews—the 
three millions of immortal-souled chattels !-—and which 
of the scales of the balance, think you, will kick the 
beam ? 

I would do no injastice to the ancient and honorable 
Commonwealth of Virginia. I know there are still 
within her noble spirits firmly believeing that slavery 
is an evil, and hoping, faintly hoping, that it will one 
day be banished from within her borders. We have 
seen in the conduct of her representative at the Court 
of London that she feels itas a keen and bitter re- 
proach to be told that she has sunk intoa breeder of 
slaves for sale; that she gladly would, if she could, de- 
ny itto be true. But, from the expedients to which 
he resorted for the vindication of his own honor and 
hers ; from her terror at the very sound of ihe word 
abolition ; from the tenacity with which she now clings 
to Southern principles, though encumbered with a 
Northern man, there is too much reason to apprehend 
that she too will abjure the self-evident truths of the 
Declaration , and cast off her allegi- 





tions of a combined civil, foreign, and savage war, for | 
atbree-penny tax upon tea, they answered, as their) completed, when the whole South shall have ten 
Congress, afier the close of the contest, on the 24th of | weaned from the self-evident truths of the Declaraon 


jof Independence, and re-converted to the faith hat 
| slavery is not only conformable to, but sanctionedby, 
‘thelaws of Nature and of Nature’s God, then vil 
|be the time for separation from the fanatics of he 
| North, and for the organization of a Southern Contd- 
{eracy, founded upon the principles of perpetual ind 
| irredeemable slavery, and for the annexation of ‘x- 
jas, and of as much as can be conquered of Mexia w 
; the same. 

That this is and has for years been the policy of the 
South Carolina party, cannot admitof adoubt And 
to the purposes of this party, nothing would so effec- 
tively administer as the téamediate abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia, if it could be now efected. 

Now, earnestly as I desire that abolition, as xoon as 
it can possibly be effected with justice to the phabi- 
tants of the District,and with safety to the peaw anc 
preservation of the Union, T am not prepared to state 
my responsibility as a Representative of the Peofie 
upon a measure which, forthe immediate emancij- 
tion of five or six thousand slaves out of three mulliors, 
would, as T believe it would, imminently hazard bot. 
The whole South and South-west, not only in Cen- 
gress, but in the nation, are united against it. Nah- 
ing less than the union of the whole North and Norh- 
west, both in and out of Congress, could possibly ac- 
complish it even in Congress. The President has 
given pledges in advance, both before and since his 
election, that he would interpose his veto againstsuch 
a bilishould it ever be carried by majorities in both 
Houses of Congress. To expect that majorities of 
two-thirds of both Houses now, or for many years to 
come, would vote for this measure against the Ies- 
idential negative, would be nothing short of insanity. 
What. then, is the meaning of that immediate abolition 
Which the American Antislavery Society has made 
the test of orthodoxy to their political church? A 
moral and physical impossibility ! 

I am not aware that any one of the petitions which 
were committed by you to my charge required the im- 
mediate abolition of slavery in the District or the Ter- 
ritories ; bat in the recent report of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American A. S. Society, 1 obser¢a that 
the friends of free institutions are congratulated that 
the doctrine of immediate emancipation is now estab- 
lished on a basis from which it cannot be dislodged, 
either by the malice of its enemies, or the unfaithful- 
ness of its friends. They consider the keystone of 
this divine argument as placed in its eternal home by 
the parliamentary liberation of the slaves in the British 
Colonies. 

But if the example of British parliamentary emanci- 
pation is to be considered as having solved this ques- 
tion upon a divine foundation, you will please to ob- 
serve that an essential part of it is the payment of one 
handred millions of dollars to the owners of those 
emancipated slaves by way of indemnity for the loss of 
their property, as it had been held to be under the pre- 
ceding laws, and as it is held to be by the lawsof our 
slaveholding States. This parliamentary emancipa- 
tion was evidently a compromise; in my estination, 
an honest and honorable compromise ; but wiatever 
of divine the Executive Committee of the Anerican 
Anti-Slavery Society perceive in the immediate eman- 
cipation of the British Colonial slaves, I do notunder- 
stand them as considering the payment of the twenty 
millions of pounds sterling to indemnify the owners of 
the slaves as partaking any shareof that divine au- 
thority. 

If I understand correctly the sentiments of .he Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, they approve and applaud the parliamentary 
process so far as it extends to emancipation ; out re- 
ject, not without indignation, that part of the British 
precedent which grants, at the expense of the nation, 
ar equivalent to the dispossessed proprietor. 

For myself, fellow-citizens, 1 freely confess that, be- 
lieving as I do that freedom is a natural and inaliena- 
ble right of man, and that, by the laws of Nature and 
of Nature’s God, an immortal soul cannot be made a 
chattel, I am yet disinclined to make of these opinions 
articles ofa religious creed with the pretension to im- 
pose it upon others. If asked whether I consider it a 
sin to hold a fellow-creature in bondage for life, I 
might answer that it would beso in me; butI am 
not commissioned to denounce the judgment of God 
upon those who differ from me in religious belief, 
whether upon the slavery question or upon any other. 
I have heard from my Master the injunction ‘Judge 
not, that ye be not judged,’ and from more than one of 
his Apostles the question, Who art thou that judgest 
another man’s servant, or another? The days of de- 
nouncing prophecy are past; and when I see that 
slavery has been permitted by Almighty God to exist 








from the earliest periods of history, sacred or profane, 
down to the present day, though I leok forward with 
earnest hope and intense desire to the day when it will 
be banished from mycountry and from the world, I 
have no vocation for the exercise of force or constraint 
or injustice, even for the liberation of the slave. 

If the abolition of slaver is ever to be effe-ted in this 
country, it must be either by lorce, that is, by a eivil 
and servile war, or by the consent of the owners of the 
slaves. All the abolitionists and all the anti-slavery 
societies totally disclaim all intention or purpose to 
employ or to sanction the employment of force, and 
complain, with reason, thatthe imputation of any such 





| know not. 
an unquestionable right to exterminate the Indians, | that an effusion of oil will smooth the mountain waves 
because God commanded the children of Israel to ex-| of a stormy sea; but no philosopher has yet appeared 
terminate the idolatrous nations of Canaan. Ali this, | to make the experiment of pouring it into the summit 
as Chancellor Harrer candidly admits, is sufiiciently | of a smoking crater to extinguish the volcano within. 


design tothemisaslander. Immediate emancipation, 


‘or proofs from Holy Writ that negroes are of the a°-/ therefore, is in their purpose to be effected, with the 
cursed race of Ham, doomed to be slaves to the end of} consent of the masters, and without indemnity to them. 
time; that Abraham had slaves, and that Joseph him-|In what page of the volume of human nature they 
bore the recipe for this balsam to the sore of slavery, 


or in whatceilin the imagination it was devised, I 


FRANKLIN, it is said, made the discovery 


With the most sincere belief in the integrity of your 


to common-place. Yes, from the Declaration of Inde- | jntentions, and with reverence for the benevolence and 


purity of your purposes, Jet me ask those of you, my 
| friends, who believe the immediate emancipation of the 


; slaves of this country, with the consent of their mas - 


ters, without indemnity, and without the use of force, 
a practicable thing, whether the success of your moral 
suasion upon the minds of the slaveholders hitherto 
has been encouraging to your hopes or expectations of 
ultimately prevailing upon them to give up at once 
their opinions and their property? Have you convert- 
ed many to the true faith of immediate emancpation 
without indemnity? Is the temper with which your 
arguments are received ; nay, is the temper with which 
they are wrged, of that character which conciliates ac- 
quiescence, and ripens hesitancy into conviction? With 
what feelings towards you is the heart of the slavehold- 
er impressed? With what feelings are your hearts 
impressed towards the slaveholder? ‘Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?? You appeal, 
with exultation, to what you consider, perhaps prema- 
turely, the successful result of the immediate emanci- 
pation of slaves in the British Colonies ; and yet you 
‘cavil the conditions :’ you reject all idea of indemnity 
tothe man-stealer. as you style him, at the very time 
when you are petitioning his representative to liberate 
his slaves. If one hundred millions of dollars have 
been cheerfully, magnanimously paid by the People 
of Britain for the liberation of 800,000 slaves, four 
times that snm at least would be required of the Peo- 
ple of this Union to liberate the slaves held in bondage 
here, at the same rate of indemnity. But, at the pres- 
ent market price of slaves, that would not amount to 
one-third part of indemnity for the value lost. And 
how was the emancipation of slaves in the British Col- 
onies accomplished ? By act of Parliament—an assem- 
bly in which the colonists had no representation. In di- 
rect contradiction to the principle upon which our Rev- 
olution was founded. If the question had been sub- 
mitted to the decision of the Legislative Assemblies ef 
the Colonies themselves, do you imagine that any suek 
emancipation would have been effected, even fur twice 
or thrice the amount of the indemnity allowed by Par- 
liament ? 

One of the petitions transmitted to me at the late 
session of Congress to be presented to the House of 
Representatives, signed by John Jay and 43 citizens of 
New York, prayed that Congress would propose an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
for the refusal to admit any new siave State into the 
Union. The petition did not specify the mode of 
amendinent desired, but I have long been of opinion, 
that, if the object is ever to be attained peaceably, and 
with the consent of the slaveholders, of which | have 
but a very faint hope, it must be by that process, and 
never will be accomplished by any other; and I took 
the oceasion, when asking leave of the House to pre- 
sent the petition, to include in the request the permis- 
sion also to present three resolutions of amendment to 
the Constitution: 1. Providing that alter a given day, 
all children born within the United States should be 
born free. 2. That, with the exception of Florida, no 
State, the Constitution of which would sanction the in- 
stitution of slavery, should ever be admitted into the 
Union; and, 3d That after a given day there should 
be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, unless, 
in punishment for crime, at the Seat of Government of 
the Union. The House refused me the permission to 
present either the petition or the resolutions. The pe- 
ution was afterwards admitted, with many hundreds 
more, to the Clerk’s table, by the general order of the 
House of the 18th of February, but the resolutions 
were never received ; and, if they had been, must have 
been laid ou the table by the gag resolution of the 12th 
of December, 1838. : 

I have not been surprised to find in the Emancipator 
A” notice that my resolutions were not satisfactory to 
the petitioners at whose suggestion I had prepared 
them for presentation. They are in no wise and not 
in the remotest degree responsible for them. I had 
no expectation that my resolutions would be received 
by the House. I knew they would not be discussed. 
I presented them rather to the petitioners, as comprising 
the only mode in which I believe the abolition of slave- 
ry could possibly be effected without violence and with- 
out injustice. 

Iiament the — mutually rankling between the 
slaveholders and the abolitionists, and am convinced 





ance to the natural fed inalicuable rights of man. 


that, so long as it exists in this Union, or even in the 


possibility, as any project of the philosophers of Laputa. 
The multiplication of Anti-Slavery Socteties within the 
last three years has appeared te me rather to weaken 
than to promote their cause, of at least, their prospects 
of immediate or early success. With the increese of 
their numbers, new and collateral questions, always 
controvertible and perplexing, like parasite suckers 
from the main siem of the tree, have sprang up to di- 
vide their counsels, and introduce dissension among 
themselves. The captious disputations of mora: and 
political casuistry, about non resistance, defensive war, 
the rights of women, political action, no Government, 
the social condition of the colored race, the encourage- 
mest given to the slaves to escape from their mas'ers, 
and exaggerated representations of the miseres ot 
their condition, have eminently concurred not only to 
counteract their influence upon the main object of their 
association, but to make them unpopular and even 
odious, not only in the South, but in all parts of -he 
Union. Their annoyance of candidates for popu‘ar 
election, by putting searching questions to them as 
tests, importing at once a promise and @ threat, bas 
not propitiated to them the good-will of any party, and 
has made them obnoxious to all. The purity of the 
principle of these formal interrogatories, for answers 
to be fullowed by suffrages, is very questionable, with 
reference to the treedom of elections. The expement 
itself has seldom if ever been successful to accomplish 
its object. It has in almost every instance disclosed 
the weakness of the abolitionists as a party, distinct 
from the great politicat competitors for the favor and 
the power of the People. $e: 

My objections to the immediate abolition of slavery 
in the Territory of Florida are the same with thosewhich 
[have here set forth against the same measure ip the 
District of Colambia, with the addition that the condi- 
tions upon which the Territory was ceded to the United 
States by Spain formally stipulate for its admission 
into the Union on the same terms as are secured to the 
primitive citizens of the United States. To impose a 
new condition now upon the inhabitants, as a sue gua 
nen, of admission to the Union as a State, would be, 
in my judgment, a breach of faith. I voted against 
the admission of the State of Arkansas, because her 
Constitution expressly denied to her Legislature the 
power of emancipating slaves. Should the Const*tu- 
tion of Florida contain the same provision, | should 
vote in the same manner ; but the faith of the nation 
is already pledged to the admission of Florida on the 
same terms upon which other Southern States have 
been admitted; and we have no right now to require 
more of her than has been required of them. 

The petitions against the admission of any State 
hereafter, the Constitution of which shall tolerate sla- 
very, Were not susceptible of an affirmative answer. 
A negative resolution to that effect would have no bind- | 
ing force, even if adopted by both Houses of Congress ; 
for they cannot circumscribe the powers of their suc- 
cessors. But, with the exception of Florida, I never 
would consent to the admission of any new slave 
State. 

I have now fully and freely exposed to you, fellow- 
citizens, my views with regard to the multitude of pe- 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE N.E. ANTI-SLAVERY 


CONVENTION. 
( Concluded.) 

Wepnespay Arrernoon, 3 o’clock. 
The Convention met at Marlboro’ Chapel, pursuant 
to adjournment. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr. Plummer of 
Haverhill. 
The business committee reported the following res- 
olutions, on the subject of a new anti-slavery organiza- 
tion, which had been recommittad to them in the morn- 
ing: 

Resolved, That the formation of a new State Anti- 
Slavery Society, by professed abolitionists, in any 
State where such a Society is now regularly constitut- 
ed, and auxiliary to the American Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety,—contra:y to the wishes of and in opposition to 
the same,—should be regarded by all genuine and con- 
sistent friends of emancipation as a dangerous move- 
ment—hostile to the genius of Abolitiontsm—and unworthy 
of the anti-slavery professions of those who countenance it. 

Resolved, therefure, that this Convention learns, 
with regret, that some who have hitherto borne a con- 
spicuous part in the cause of emancipation, have just 
organized such a Society in Boston, in rivalry of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, (the parent of all 
the other societies in the Jand,) on account of differen- 
ces of opinion on points wholly distinet from, and not 
essential to, the great original object of our associa- 
tion ; and that such an organization meets our cecided 
disapprobation, and we trust will not be countenanced 
by the abolitionists of Massachusetts, or of New Eng- 
land. 

After remark’ in their favor by T. P. Ryder and C. 
C. Burleigh, the foregoing resolutions were adopted. 

On motion of C. C. Barleigh, 

Voted, that the rule by which all resolutions were to 
pass through the business committee be suspended. 

C. C. Burleigh then moved the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution, which, after being advocated by the 
mover, and some remarks by Mr. Le Bosquet, was 
adopted. 


Resolved, That the success of the Anti-Slavery cause, 
notwithstanding the unfavorable circumstances in 
which some may suppose it now stands, is guaranteed 


| by the intrinsic excellence of its principles, by the signs 
| of the times, and by the attributes of the Divine char- 


acter. 
The business committee then introduced the follow- 
iug resolution. 


hesolved, That for one Society to take a name, which 
has been previously assumed by another, or which is 





titions which you have committed to my charge. The 


turing into a settled conviction that slavery, in any of 
its forms, is 2 sin anda reproach to any people. More 


human character, by its operation upon the slave him- 
self, was noticed by the greatest of the Poets, who says. 
that the day which makes man a slave takes away half 
his worth. Its degrading and corrupting influence 


philosophically true. The new theory which attempts 
to convert slavery into a blessing, and slaveholding 
into avirtue, is, in my deliberate judgment, a more 
lamentable debasement of the human soul than the 
mere endurance of servitude can effect. It places the 
animal man below the level of the brute creation. It 
surrenders his soul to the dominion of his vilest pas- 
sions, belies the Divine revelation of a God of mercy, 
and insults the throne of Omnipotence. It reduces the 
natural relation between man and man exclusively to 
the standard of physical force, and makes tyranny and 
oppression, inflicted by the strong, and suffered by the 
weak, to comprise the whole duty of man. 

This system bears the same relation to that of the 
Declaration of Independence as idol worship to the 
worship of the true God. The substitution of its creed 


back to the alternative of the worship of Moloch and 
Mammon, - 
‘ And devils to adore for deities.’ 


Should this system become the prevailing doctrine of 
the South, it is impossible that this Union should long 
continue. As its avowed basis rests exclusively upon 
physical force, to physical force it wiil resort, not only 
to sustain its own institutions, but to encroach upon 
the institutions of freedom elsewhere. This disposi- 
tion is already manifested in Many ways: in the bru- 
tal treatment experienced by citizens of the free States, 
if but suspected of favoring abolition in the slavehold- 
ing imrivdictions._in the insolent demands uper the 
free States to deliver up their citizens 
offences against the slave laws—in the conspiring of 
American slaveholders in a foreign land against the 
life of one of the great champions of human liberty— 
in the ruffian threats of assassination, addressed to 
members of Congress for daring to present your peti- 
tions—in the surrender of the post office to lynching 
law—in the murder of Lovejoy—in the burning of the 
Pennsylvania hall—in Southern commercial conven- 
tions to force the natural channels of trade from North 
to South—in Southern railways and banking compa- 
nies combined to link the Mammon of the West with 
the Moloch of the South, and in the strains of commen- 
dation upon the land-robbing practices of the Anglo 
Saxons, and their virtuous abhorrence of custom-hous- 


ality for their debts of honor. 

Feilow-citizens, when] witness scenes like these 
transacted in the face of day ; when | bear principles 
like these issuing from the professor’s chair, from the 
chancellor’s bench, from the diplomatic saloon, and 
from the Jand jobber’s gaming and dinner table, all in 
frightful harmony with one another. I hang my head 
in despondency at the prospects of the rights of man, 
for the short remnant of my days, througthout this 
Union, and even in the District of Columbia. Yet do 
I not despair for the cause of human freedom. I be- 
lieve the cause which its votaries are now called to de- 


daring encroachments of slavery upon them. It is for 
them that you will have ultimately to stand to your 
arms ; and it is for them that] would gladly now see 
you buckle on yourarmor. I desire not to interfere 
with the institutions of slavery where they are estab- 
lished—I would not abolish slavery without 1 due re- 
gard to indemnify the slaveholder for his loss, and, to 
avoid the necessity for that, would begin the process 
with a generation yet unborn. I adhere faithfully to 
the stipulations of the Constitution of the United States, 
which I have pledged by faith before God to support ; 
and I can i my hand to no project for the abolition 
of slavery in these United States withoutthe consent 
of their masters. That the day will come when sla- 
very shall be extinguished not only in the District of 
Columbia, but throughout our country, and throughout 
the world, 1 believe, because it has been explicitly 
promised in the holy Scriptures, and because the pro- 
gress towards that improvement in the condition of 
man upon earth is clearly indicated by the whcle tenor 
of human history. But that the day is yet far distant 
I am not permitted to doubt ; and thatin our own 
country it will be preceded by convulsions ané revolu- 
tions in the moral, political, and physical world, from 
which I turn away my eyes to more cheering contem- 
plations, appears to be too probable. That you may 
enjoy in peace all the rights that you possess, and be 
speedily restored to those of which you have recently 
been deprived, is the hope and prayer, and shill con- 
tinue to be the earnest endeavor of your friend and 


fellow-citizen, 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 





ProvipentiaL Arrancement.—Having no doubt 
that American slavery is to be abolished at a period 
not distant, and that the present movement is God’s 
appointed means of hastening that event, we should 
interpret the signs of the times by this as a settled 
axiom. The exultation of the slavery party at Clay’s 
speech, the dogged silence of the press about the 
West Indies, and the inmoveable apathy of the great 
religious bodies towards the slave, with the present 
differences of opinion and feeling among abobitionists, 
all serve as a cloud, drawn by Divine Providence over 
the Anti-Slavery cause, to shelter its progress from 
mature observation. All this while, our principles 
are spreading, and our friends become confirmed and 
enlightened, so that, unless we fail to co-operate with 
Providence, a few months will develope such a change 
in the public mind, as cannot but carry dismay to 
those who are now foolishly venturing everything up- 
on the side of the oppressor.— Emancipator. ‘ 








Sovrnern Cutvatry.—One of the knights of this 
order gave an interesting specimen of his prowess to 
the Philadelphians last week. He laid a wager with 
some of his co-knights, that he would pass from his ho. 
tel in Chestnut street above 6th, to the Exchange, and 
back again in his trowsers and shirt only. This he 
successfully accomplished and won the bet. At din- 
ner the whole party—for there were some five or six 
of them—began a drunken set-to. At tea-time they 
were all sufficiently imbruted to be a nuisance to the 
other boarders—whilst the knight of the shirt and 
trowsers fell sprawling on the floor.—Jb. 





Negroes in Alabama bring at auction on an average 
about eight hundred dollars a head, while good lands 
by the same mode of sale bring seldom more than one 
dollar per acre. It costs more to stock a farm or plan. 
tation than to purchase it, by at least a hundred to 
one. Such a fact as this indicates a vo very healthy 
state of things so faras the farming interest is con- 


opinion of the civilized world has been for ages ma- 


upon the heart and mind of the masters is not less | 


for that of the natural rights of man would bring him | 


or alledged 


es, embellished by their blackleg reverence and punctu- | 


fend, and which they may yet hope to defend and to| 
vindicate, is that of our free institutions against the 


—means no good to Africa—has no tendency to de- 
stroy or embarrass the slave trade in Africa or Amer- 
ica—is a fraud on the benevolence of the public and is 
the subterfuge of an impenitent barrassed 
with slaveholding, and seeking to rid t 


evidently liable to be mistaken for it, is, ; 
1. Unprecedented in the history of voluntary associ- 


ations: 


| 2. An obvions insult and attack upon the Society. 


than three thousand years ago the debasement of the} who ve name they appropriate : 


3. Unfair and deceptive towards the public, and 
/ leading to strong suspicions of intentional unfairness 
} and ‘leception. 
| A. A. Phelps asked leave to make a remark on the 
‘subject, which was granted. He proceeded to explain 
‘in relation to the name of the new Anti-Slavery Society. 
| W.L. Garrison then proceeded to address the Con- 
| vention, in exposing the nature of the defection which 
|} has resulted in the new organization alluded to, and in 
| support of the resolution. It was also advocated by S. 
| Sprague. 
| C. T. Torrey asked leave to speak, which was grant- 
'ed—when he made some remarks in reply to W. L. 
| Garrison. 

Jonathan Curtis of N. H. offered some remarks 
‘respecting the action of women in the A. S. cause, 
(the political question, &c. 

The Convention was also addressed by Elizur 
| Wright, jr. in exculpation of the course pursued by the 
fais organization. He was followed by Wendell Phil- 
lips in reply, and in defence of the Mass. A.S. Society. 
| ‘The question was then taken on the adoption of the 
| resolution, and it was carried. 

| The Convention then adjourned—to meet in the 
| Marlboro’ Chapel to-morrow morning at 9 o'clock. 
Tuurspay Mornine, 9 o'clock. 

The Convention met at Marlboro’ Chapel pursuant 
(to adjournment. 


} 
{ 


Proyer wae offered by Henry Colman. 
The business committee oflered the following reso- 
j lution, which was adopted. 


Resolved, That no persons be permitted to speak in 
{this Convention without special leave, except members 
) duly enrolled. 
| The following resolution was then introduced, by the 

business committee, which, after being opposed by Mr. 

)Grosvenor of N. H. and Geo. Trask, and advocated by 
| Thos. Davis, W. L. Garrison, and S.J. May, was 
| adopted. 

Resolved, That a copy of the resolutions of this body 
respecting the new organization be forwarded to the 
Executive Committee of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, by the Secretaries of the Convention. 


On motion of W. L. Garrison, 


Voted, That when this Convention adjourn, it adjourn 
to meet in Chardon St. Chapel at 3 1-2 o’clock, P. M. 


W.L. Garrison informed the Convention that a se- 
ries of resolutions would be introduced by the business 
committee relative to Wendell Phillips’s proposed visit 
to England, and on his motion, 4 o’clock this after- 
noon was assigned for their consideration. 

S. J. May read a letter from Charles Follen, giving 
the reasons for his non-attendance. 

The business committee presented the following se- 
ries of resolutions, which, after remarks by C. C. Bur- 
leigh, W. L. Garrison, I. Winslow, G. W. Benson, W. 
Coe, N. Winslow, S. Fessenden, M. Cheney, G. Trask, 
O. Johnson, and J. V. Himes, were adopted. 


Resolved, That the Constituton of the American An- 
ti-Slavery Society is silent as to the duty of abolition- 
ists, as such, to use the elective franchise. 

Resolved, That it is not essential to membership in 
that Society, that a man must believe either in the pro- 
priety or impropriety of voting at the polls. 

Resolved, therefore, that those who, in the anti-sla- 
very ranks, are pointing the finger of reproach at some 
of their brethren who do not feel bound either as abo- 
litionists or as christians to be political voters in any 
case, violate the fraternal spirit of our sacred league, 
and act as schismatics. 

Resolved, nevertheless, that it is the great mission 
of abolitionism to renovate and direct the political 
action of this country, for the deliverance of our enslav- 
ed countrymen; by casting out the evil spirit of party 
‘through the foolishness of preaching’ the life-giving 
doctrine of immediate emancipation. 

Resolved, That we will watch, with Argus eyes, all 
voters at the polls, especially abolition voters, and 
brand those who sacrifice the good of the slave to the 
interest of party, as recreant to the cause of humanity. 
Resolved, That slavery is not ‘the creature of Jaw,’ 
—-but, on the contrary, is a creature of avarice and 
love of domination, and is only sanctioned and regu- 
lated by the law of violence. 

Samuel J. May offered the following resolutions, 
which were supported by the mover. W. L. Garrison 
made some remarks in opposition to the second, and 
in favor of the first resolution. A division of the ques- 
tion being called for, it was taken on the first resolu- 
tion, and carried. On motion, the seound resolution 
was indefinitely postponed. 

Resolved, That no reasonable and earnest effort 
should be omitted to heal the division which has taken 
place among abolitionists and threatens to become per- 
manent and to extend itself. 

Resolved, therefore, that a Committee of seven be 
appointed to confer with the members of the new or- 
ganization, and to ascertain without delay, if practica- 
ble, on what grounds or conditions, they will return to 
their former connexion, and that in ease the Conven- 
tion has adjourned before the proposed conference 1s 
concluded, the committee report to the Board of Mana- 
gers of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society. 
Adjourned. 











Tuurspay Arrernoon, 3 1-2 o'clock. 
Met at Chardon Street Chapel according to adjourn- 


ment. 
The meeting was called to order by Wm. Coe, one 


of the Vice Presidents. 
Prayer was offered by John Pierpont. 
The business committee introduced the following 


resolution. 

Resolved. That colonization of the free colored 

ple of this country, in Africa, is hostile to the welfare 
and deeply insulting to the humanity of those 
promotes, sustains and perpetuates American slavery 
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cerned. 





evils and dangers without departing from the sin. 





O. Johnson read extracts from J a — 
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On motion, voted that the Tesolutions be 
and considered together, 
The question was then taken without dis 
and they were Unanimously adopied a 
. Wendell Phillips addressed the Conven 
impressive and eloquent spec . 
templated visit to England, 
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Resol. ed, That this Convention unite ip ores 

their thanks to brother Phillips for his fai bf 7 
nitions and eloquent exposition of Aenea, 
and in expression of united wishes that the Go 
oppressed would keep him and his ¢ Tpanion ip 
ty during their absence, and return them | 0 ee: 
ty to aid in the great struggle for liberty ip gion 
has hitherto been an eflicient coadjntur 
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The resolution laid on the table this afters 
on motion, taken up. After discussion by A Buf 
Johnson, C. C. Burleigh and J. V. Himes, #.¢ rou 
moved its indefinite postponement, and mate Om 
marks in favor of his motion. , 
G. Bradburn, who opposed the resolution, and r Gey 
W. Benson on the same side. C. C. Burleioh wil 
P. Rogers, spoke in favor of the postponement. Ty 
motion to postpone prevailed. 

On motion of G. W. Benson, Voted, that tes 
ceedings of this Convention be referred to the he 
of Managers of the Mass. A. S. Society, for renge 
and publication. 

After passing a vote of thanks to the Presid 
Secretaries, the Convention adjourned sine dit, 

Wm. Basserr, 
Ws. M. Cuace, 
Ww. R. Cnarmas, 
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ROT OF THE CONVENTION 
0G> The following roll is doubtless very impete 
|} but we have done all in our power to make it came 

MAINE. 

Samuel Fessenden, Isaac Winslow, Nathan Was 
low, R H Morrell, P W Morrell, Portland ; J @ Huy 
away, Lisbon ; Jacob Southwick, Vassalborough: Is 
ter Libbey, Buxton ; E R Warner, Topsham; ™ fi 
Gardner ; E W Jackson, New Sharon. 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE 

J A Richardson, Darham ; Archibald Berry, Ha» 
ver; David Burroughs, Cornish ; Moses A Canis 
S E Caswell, Weare; WH Morey, Franklin; Mee 
G. Grosvenor, Marlboro’; N P Rogers, Elbridge @ 
Chase, Concord ; John Le Bosquet, ——. 

VERMONT. 

Justin Parsons, Jamaica. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston—John Augustus, Sarah Tyler, Mary Wis 
David H Ela, J A Collins, Elizabeth Whiumars, 1 
T Hilton, S R Alexander, Joseph Jewett, James Vo 
ton, John B Cutler, Oliver Johnson, J V Himes, ¥s 
L Garrison, Wm. L Jinnings, Francis Jacksoo, # 
Louge, D E Whitney, James Morrill, Louis 6 
Sarah T Field, W H Hayward, Jacob Noyes, des 
Southwick, H G Chapman, Maria W Chapman, " 
W. Maydream, Charloite Hartford, 0 E Deie, er 
Clapp, “Abby Southwick, Thos. Cole, John . 
Gilbert, W C Nell, Francis Clark, Heory Holt c 
alet Brown, John Rogers, Mary G Chapual 
A W Johnson, Helen E Garrison, Henriets Serre 
Catharine S Nichols, Wm. F Channing, ny 
man, J Twitchell, Geo. Ellis, Joseph K og 
beth Hennenway, John Levy, C I oe fag 
Tufts, Rachael Dole, Daniel Camptell, —. “fi 
ard, Mary Pitts, Dorcas Ann Amos, Wm. ™ 

















y Rast 
Mary Whitman, Prescott Dickenson, © 7" 
Lucy Rogers, G W F Mellen, Darby Thad 
Stone, Gardner Drew, Sarah H Southwu = sen | 
Southwick, Isaac Hill, Margaret sa Cae 
Blasland, Juanna Howard, William , Pail F 
Parker, Mary Ann Russell, — yoy 
Rogers, Wm. Capers, S B Kendall, Geo 
Sewall, Eliza F Merriam, Wm. Lew ‘South, Std 
Chelsea—A L Haskell, Stephen 9m * 
Haskell. : wee fy 
Lynn—Charles T Robbins, Abiga bg 
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GOF FRIENDS TO THE LIBERATOR. 
1y evening, May 29,a public meeting 
{ Street Chapel, of the friends of 


irauen 
who mustered in great nambers, the 
h the meeting was held being densely 
meeting having been called to order, 

« of Portland, Me. was called to the 

M A. Cantiann, of Weare, N. H., and 
Westox, of Boston, chosen Secretaries. 
isting of N. P. Rogers, of New 
una Child, S. J. May, Mara Ww. 
C. Burleigh, of Pennsylvania, A. Farns- 

\roline A. Chase, Thos. Davis, of Rhode Island- 
tradburn of Nantucket, was next appoint- 

e resolutions to be submitted to the meeting. 

; then came forward and said, 

mittee was deliberating, he, as General 

r, might perhaps be permitted 
words of the state of the paper. It was 
served, that the Liberator, by its 

t, had never been able to support itself, 
funds necessary to sustain it had 

year after year, by the friends to the cause, 
other. At the commencement of the 

) January, an arrangement made 
iil moneys given for the support of the pa- 
: subscribers, were paid into the 


was 


tee, consisting of Francis Jackson, 
und William Bassett. They had 
ibseriptions received had been suffi- 
current expenses thus far; but it 

1 other years, that much less money 
i¢ shape of subscriptions in the sum- 
in in other parts of the year; and 
e months, there was a great deficit 
irrangement, at the commencement o} 
s, that measures should be taken to 
ney by subscription among the friends 


to the paper. Very little as yet had 
s way ;—a few had contributed their 
that object, but still there was a consid- 


vat would have to be raised during the 

4s not known how much, bat the committee 

{f well known individuals, who were 

vuse of abolition in this Common- 

ividuals would hold themselves 

pay over any surplus which might be 

urn it, or to dispose of it as the sub- 
termine 

ven read to the meeting a circular which 

ssued by the committee with a view to in- 

This cir 


> testimony of George Thompson, 


prion list of the Liberator. 


S N. P. Rogers, and other distinguished 
T the slave, to its extraordinary value and 
A is Aa Means of carrying forward the 
Having read this circular, he said 

ui he hoped that would be a free meet 

t speeches would be made, but that any 
nale or female, that felt at liberty, would 


such remarks as they might think 


wes afterwaads rose to make a few re- 
{ speak in favor of the Liberator at 
was one trait in the character of the 
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ken decently and properly, in reply 
t have written, or that might have 
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S correspondents 
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‘those, associated with him; they hay 
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tion! here is my paper offered freely for yout service !, 
| Laughter.) And some of their friends that were 
trout led about non-resistance, there was a corner, and 
not a little one for them. If they were much troubled 
| about non-resistance, and wanted to fight, why there 
| was a field for them that was open and free, (Laughter,) 
eee they might have two, three, aye, four colurnns a 
| ‘ presumed, if they were very earnest about 

(Laughter.) Why, then, ought they to be 
’ uch afraid? He heard aclergyman say when the 
paper came to him from the Post-office, he put it on a 
shelf, so that his children should not get it; yetifia 
neighbor wanted it, he got it. Why, now, that gentle- 
man could put in three columns, if he liked to tell what 


week, he 






pe 


sonous into it, why did he not doit?) He liked that} 


Wenve.. Paris suggested that something more 
permanent should be done than hitherto, that the gen- 
tlemen of the managing committee might go on more 
confidently. He would sugzest that each person dis- 
posed to contribute should put down his_or her name 
for a suin to the outside of what they could afford, and 
then that this list should be handed to Messrs Jack- 
son, Quincy and Bassett, who shovki be empowered, 
when circumstances required it, to call upon or assess 
such subseribers in proportion to the amounts so re- 
leorded. That would enable the committee to go on at 
‘once to meet the exigencies of the times. ‘They had 
larrived at no common crisis. Here was the platform 
‘of abolition, and they were told that the Massachusetis 





|forward to supply the place of the Massachusetts 


| 
| 
| Mr. Garrison was, and if Mr. Garrison put any thing} Society had shot out of its orbit, and others hac come 


dea of giving a man a chance to speak for himself, | Board, against which a charge was raised that its 


jand this was a trait in the Liberator or its contents comes of proceeding was wrong. 


| that believed that charge, let him not support the Lib- 


| which was pre-eminent. He did not know if another 


If there was one 


leditor in the whole land did it to the extent that Mr. |erator, for it was their sheet-anchor for the present and 


Garrison did. 


He would not occupy their time longer ; | the future. 


What was it but the Liberator that had 


| but he had desired to express that idea, for it had for-' produced that abolition agitation—no, that was not 
l¢ it ly struck him, and he liked the Liberator for it. | strong enough—that convulsion through the communl- 


| There were a good many more that he could talk 
| about, but he would confine himself to thatone. Now 


! 
{ 


ty which had shook the world as with an earthquake? 
| He cared not what was inserted in the fourth page of 


if he were abused in that paper—if the editor should | the paper—he did not care what Mr. Garrison’s princi- 


‘attack him and desire to injure him, he had a chance 


lto reply and to tell his story to the same readers that | 


lhad read the attack; but with other editors he might 
| be attacked and then left to the mercy of the world. 
| He thought the Liberator ought to be supported for 
jthat one thing. They advocated free discussion, and 
|ifthat in the Liberator as he had described it was not 
free discussion, he knew not what was. 
| Henry C. Wricut said he supposed that meeting 
was concerned in the Liberator as an anti-slavery paper 
only. Was it an anti-slavery paper, and such an an- 
lti-slavery paper as the abolitionists of New England 
} could consistently support? That was the question. 
Now as one argument or reason why the 


| Ples of peace might be, if he put abolition into it. They 


could not return totheir business and their occupations 
| without leaving Wm. Lloyd Garrison and the Libera- 
{tor sustained, for he it was that told them what. was 
| the aspect of the times. They might talk as they would, 
lif William Lloyd Garrison was sustained, all the dis- 
| tinctive principles of the arti-slavery cause would be 
| sustained also. They were engaged in a conflict for 
| great principles, and the Liberator was foremost iu the 
' conflict ; and no man could leave that meeting and re- 
jturn to his daily occupation with an easy or satisfied 
| heart and conscience, if he left that bulwark and fortress 
weakened. He had been struck that afternoon with 


abolitionists j the penetration and sagacity of the Liberator, when it 


lof New England could not support the Liberator—one | foretold the dissentions and divisions which they had 


| which had been most frequently urged—was its infi-| 


then to regret. His predictions were then attributed to 


delity !—and he had heard it urged all around New |@ diseased imagination—they were charged as the 
} 7 . = ss . . * 
{England by the opponents to the Liberator—he had | phantoms of Mr. Garrison’s diseased mind ; but were 


) not unfrequently ealled them to his side, or he had | 


|they not tootrue? He hoped they would do some- 


| gone to theirs, and, laying before them the Liberator, eg more permanent than had been done last spring 


| he had desired them, if they could, to lay their finger | 


jon or point out a single paragraph or column of that 
| paper, in which there was a single communication 
| from the editor or any correspondent that would show 
| it to be open to the charge of infidelity, and he never 
found a single man that would do it. What constitu- 
| ted infidelity? If to quote the Bible almost every 
other sentence—if to fashion a man’s style of writing 
{after the Bible—if to refer to the Bible perpetually, | 
y, then is William Lloyd Garrison 
an infidel, and the Liberator an infidel paper. He 
}had often challenged the opponents of the Liberator 
lio show him a religious paper in the land in which 
| there was so much of the Bible as in the Liberator, and 
|he challenged any man of any discrimination to take 
| it from the first number to the last, and show that any 
| editor in the land had made a more free, a more appro- 
| priate, a more convincing use of the Scriptures and of 
| scriptural argument, than the editor of the Liberator ; 
and of those that raised that mad cry of infidelity could 
not prove it, let them put their hands on their mouths 
and their mouths in the dust and be forever dumb. 


| 
| constitutes infidelity, 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Mr. Herriman of Danvers also rose to tear his tes- 
timony in favor of the Liberator. If the chairman 
| would come into the village where he lived, he would 
| find those that were the most active in the cause of 
the slave were those that had been brought into the 
ranks under the influence of Wiliam Lloyd Garrison ; 
and the men that were the first to go to the polis were 
jthe men that read the Liberator. (Laughter!) But he 
| would say a word on the non-resistance of the Libera- 
cai He confessed he had been a member of a 


to support a paper so essential to the progress of abo- 
lition. 

Mr. Cotzins then came forward and said, if any three 
gentlemen would give $50 each, he knew a gentleman 
that would give $50 more. 

This challenge was accepted, and a movement 
commenced which exhibited the sincerity of that feel- 
ing which had been manifested through the whole 
evening. One individual desired to be put down as a 
contributor of $50. A friend followed with $100 : oth- 
er fifties and twenty-fives, and smaller sums, followed 
in quick succession, until the whole sum subscribed 
amounted to about $800. 

During these exhilerating proceedings, many enli- 
vening observations were addressed to the audience by 
various speakers, and the delightful spirit which per- 
vaded the meeting was admirably sustained. 

The Cuatrman said he had invariably found that the 
enemies of the cause of the slave were uniformly the 
enemies of the Liberator; and that the friends of hu- 
manity were almost invariably the friends of the Lib- 
erator. 

Mr. Pittsevury of Andover said he had two friends, 
members of an academy, who were firm supporters of 
abolition, and who at his persuasion last winter discon- 
tinued their subscription. But as some atonement, he 
would put down his name as a subscriber, and, unless 
the spirit which prevailed had reached them and they 
renewed their subscription, unsolicited, within a week, 
he would take an extra copy for them. (Applause.) 

Mr. Morse of Holliston next rose and moved a reso- 
lution tu the effect, that rather than the Liberator should 





| christian church for fourteen years, and by reading 
} the Liberator on non-resistance he had been led to 
| find passages of Scripture thathe had never thought of 
In fact, the Liberator was doing the work 
that the minister would not have done, and it ought to 
be supported. 


| before. 


Hon. Sern Srraove, of Duxbury, would not follow 
William Lioyd Garrison further than he went right on 
the abolition question: as to his other principles, he 
had nothing todo with them—they were none of his 
business (Laughter)—but he would say that William 
Lioyd Garrison had done more for the abolition cause 
|than any other man in the United States, be he who he 
jmay. He wished the new organization would do half 
(as much—if they did, he would givethem a great deal 
| of credit. (Laughter.) Why, the very enemies of Win. 
| Lloyd Garrison and his paper—though they would not 
{pay for it and tried to put it down—when they could 
| get hold of it, would rather read it than any other. 
(Renewed Laughter.) He had proof of it. He took 
| five papers a week, and four of them were decidedly 
pret ca papers; and when his neighbors came in to 
see him, and the bandie of papers lay on the table, 
they always took up the Liberator. (Laughter.) Now 
{he should not think such men would like to destroy 
jit, when they were so fond of reading it. (Renewed 
|; Laughter.) When people were converted, they liked 
| the instrument of their conversion: now the Liberator 
| cony erted him, and he liked it. He was a pro-slavery 
|} or Colonization man some time, but he read the argu- 
| ments of William Lioyd Garrison, and he became an 
| abolitionist—he could not help it! (Roars of laughter.) 
} And should the Liberator go down? No, God forbid; 
}and he was sure every good abolitionist would touch 
his pocket a little to prevent it. (Great applause, and 
strong expressions of acquiescence.) 





Mr. Levy, a man of color, followed with observa. 
tions eulogistic of the Liberator and Mr. Garrison, 
and was proceeding, when the committee returned 
with a series of resolutions which they had prepared. 

N. .P Rocers, chairman of the committee, then 
presented the following resolutions : 


Resolved, That the Liberator, as the only anti- 
slavery paper which is entirely untrammelled by those 
limitations which very properly attach to the organs of 
Societies, and through which every voice raised in be- 
half of the slave finds utterance, merits that we should 
rally round it as the ORGAN OF THE CAUSE. 

Resolved, That we call upon every abolitionist, of 
whatever sect, sex, color, or country, to sustain the 
periodical which has so ably defended every anti- 
slavery principle and every anti-slavery measure. 

Resolved, That the Liberator is the Ithuriel’s spear 
of the anti-slavery cause. If the enemy lies lurking 
in the garden in disguise, when the point of this spear 
touches him, he is obliged to resume his real shape 
and dimensions. 

Resolved, That as Wm. Lloyd Garrison is an his- 
torical fact in the annals of anti-slavery, he will be 
considered by enemies of the cause as the representa. 
tive of abolition principles ; and this without any et- 
fort or wish on bis part to be a leader, or any disposi- 
tion in abolitionists to be led by him. Therefore, 
whether we are ourselves non-resistants or war men, 

we have reason to thank Divine Providence that the 
man, whom the enemy sil consider the representative 
of our principles, is one who totally abjures physical 
resistauce to any evil; and therefore cannot excite 
slave insurrections. 

Resolved, That we approve of the consistency of 
| the Liberator, which, while defending the rights of all 
| mankind, refuses to narrow its free spirit by becoming 
the organ of any sect or party. 
| Resolved, That we recommend the Liberator as a 
| true champion of freedom, inasmuch as while it grants 
no quarter to the enemy, it gives him a fair field, 

Resolved, That as the friends of the Liberator we 
will rejoice, that its enemies are no longer secret, but 
have left the forests and the swamps for the open field. 

Resolved, That we have fall confidence that the pe- 
cuniary affairs of the Liberator will be managed eco- 
nomically by the highly judicious committee to whom 
they are entrosted, and that we are ready by personal 
subscriptions to pledge ourselves to sustain them in 
any expenditure they may think it best to incur, if 
the income of the paper does not meet its expenses. 

Resolved, That a subscription paper be now passed 
around for the signatures of all who are ready to show 
their faith by their works. 


Mr. Isaac Wixstow of Portland, (formerly of Dan- 
vers) rose and suggested that they should manifest 
their approval in some substantial way. Immediate 
was the word. (Applause.) Action, action, action, 
in the anti-slavery cause, was the only thing that could 
succeed. (Renewed applause.) 

After some further remarks by several gentlemen, a 
committee, consisting of J. A. Collins, Geo. W. Benson, 
N. H. Whiting, T. P. Ryder and Edwin Thompson, 
was appointed to circulate papers for donations and 
subscriptions. 











go down, they would divide their food and raiment for 
its support, which was evidently a resolution strictly 
in accordance with the feelings of the assembly, and it 
was carried on being proposed from the chair, with one 
energetic and loudly expressed ‘aye,’ and withouta 
Single dissentient. 

Some other business was disposed of, and subscrip- 
tions continued to accumulate, unul the meeting was 
dissolved. The harmony that prevailed was well 
adapted to carry the mind back to the time when the 
hearts of abolitionists were knit together in love, and 
when all were united in prosecuting the great cause of 
immediate and universal emancipation. 





N. ENGLAND ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 
This important body, to which the eyes of both the 
friends and enemies of the anti-slavery cause were 
turned with peculiar interest and anxiety, closed its 
sixth annual meeting on Thursday, the 30th ult. A 
portion of its proceedings was published last week, and 
the remainder will be found in our columns to-day. 
The number of delegates in attendance, as will be seen 
from the roll, was nearly 400, representing all the N. 
E. States, and made up of the choicest materials. 
Among them were a large number of the old and tried 
champious of the cause—men and women who have 
borne the heat and burden of the day, and breasted 
with heroic firmness every storm which has been rais- 
ed to turn them back from their high pursuit—men and 
women of intrepid boldness and unfaltering zeal, whose 
vision, amidst the dust and smoke of the conflict, has 
never been obscured, and whom no influences of a par- 
tizan or sectarian character have been able to turn 
aside from the one great object for which they are as- 
sociated—men and women of strong and vigorous 
minds and warm hearts, knit together by the ties of a 
holy friendship, begotten by mutual labors, trials and 
sacrifices in the cause of humanity. Composed of such 
materials, how could the Convention, at this important 
crisis, have been otherwise than deeply interesting? 
Previous to the meeting of the Convention, much cu- 
riosity was felt to know what course would be pursued 
by those who have been engaged for some months past 
in fomenting divisions in our ranks, by waging an un- 
constitutional war against the free action of women, 
and pointing the finger of scorn at many of the earliest 
and most devoted friends of the cause, whose religious 
opinions do not allow them to exercise the elective 
franchise. It was clearly foreseen, that if these fac- 
tious and disorganizing spirits should come into the 
Convention with a determination to press the discus- 
sion of foreign topics, the harmony of the body would 
be destroyed and much valuable time wasted in un- 
profitable contention. It was hoped that they would 
either abandon their invidious and despotic measures, 
and unite once more with those whom they had unjust- 





permit it to proceed harmoniously in the transaction of 
its legitimate business; for however disagreeable it 
might be to see our former coadjutors guing out from 
among us, such a course on their part was to be pre- 
ferred to that which they had pursued on several re- 
cent occasions—a course as unjust and despotic to- 
wards their brethren as it was dishonorable to them- 
selves. lt was rumored that they intended to form a 
new society, more exclusive in its character than the 
present organization, and more congenial with the in- 
tolerant and sectarian spirit which they have lately 
|manifested. No public announcement of such an in- 
tention having been made by them, it was not certain- 
ly known what course they would pursue ; and as their 
previous movements had been characterized by no 
small measure of secrecy and worldly contrivance, it 
was natural that the true friends of the slave should 
watch them with a jealous eye. No sooner was it as- 
certained that the friends of toleration were too numer- 
ous in the Convention to permit the exclusion of wo- 
men, than that which had been uttered in corners and 
in whispers was proclaimed upon the house-tops. The 
rallying cry for a new organization was given, and 
those who were friendly to such a measure withdrew 
to consummate their designs. While their withdraw. 
al diminished our numbers but very slightly, it brought 
great relief to all who still adhered to the old platform ; 
not that the secession was not regarded as a great evil 
in itself, but because open and avowed hostility is to be 
preferred to inward dissensions and secret machina- 
tions. It is certainly best that those who are not of us 
should go out from among us, and that alt whose minds 
are so fettered by other and extraneous influences, that 
they cannot labor for the redemption of the slave in 
connexion with those whose views of religion and gov- 
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ly assailed, or by withdrawing from the Convention, ° 








ernment differ radically from their own, should seek 
an atmosphere more congenial to their spirits and less 
destructive to their prejudices. 

The proceedings of the Convention were character- 
ized by great unanimity of feeling and harmony of ac- 
tion, and the spirit that breathed in all the meetings 
was delightful and refreshing to the soul. Never has 
it been our pleasure to witness the manifestation of a 
holier geal, a firmer perseverance, or a more inflexible 
courage, than were exhibited on this occasion by the 
great body of the delegates. Those who came to the 
Convention with faint hearts and desponding minds, 
went away in the exercise of a more lively hope, and 
with feelings of joy and exultation rather than of dis- 
couragement and sadness. 

Of the various topics brought before the Convention, 


(and the manner in which they were disposed of, we 


have neither time nor room to speak at length. The 
resolutions relative to the new organization elicited a 
spirited discussion, in the course of which several 
leading friends of the measure were permitted to speak 
in their own defence. Mr. Phelps contended that the 
new society would have had a perfect right to appro- 
priate to itself the precise name of the Masachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society! and Mr. Elizar Wright, Jr. at-. 
tempted to show that the old Socicty was not, in a le- 
gal and proper sense, in existence! Rev. Geo. Trask 
made some remarks, which we cannot better describe 
than by saying that they ‘let the cat fairly out of the 
bag,’ and showed that the new society had been form- 
ed in obedience to the wishes of those rabbies in church 
and state, who have heretofore stood aloof from the 
cause—the Priests and Levites, who have so long felt 
themselves compelled by a regard for their dignity to 
pass by on the other side and leave the slave to perish 
in hischains! That men of this description regard the 
new society with satisfaction on account of its hostili- 
ty to Mr. Garrison and the Liberator, we have no 
doubt. Said a clergyman, once an abolitionist, but 
now a violent opposer, to a friend of ours, ‘1 am glad 
to see this movement. You know I eschew abolition- 
ism entirely, but I rejoice that Messrs. Phelps, Torrey, 
and others have formed a new society, because I be- 
lieve that they will eventually come on to my ground. 
I mean to give them a hearty shake of the hand.’ 

The resolutions on political action called forth a dis- 
cussion of much interest and importanee. C.C. Bur- 
leigh made a speech, in which he demonstrated the 
fallacy of the oft-repeatedassertion that ‘slavery is the 
creature of law.’ His arguments on this point were 
absolutely irresistible, and might well defy the assaults 
of all who take the opposite side of the question. The 
arguments of Mr. Garrison in opposition to the new 
construction of the Constitution of the American An- 
ti-Slavery Society, which requires the exercise of the 
elective franchise, were listened to with profound at- 
tention, and must have carried conviction to every can- 
did and intelligent mind. The statements of Isaac 
and Nathan Winslow, Samuel J. May, E. L. Capron, 
and Geo. W. Benson, signers of the Declaration of Sen- 
iiments, were calculated to throw much light upon this 
important question, and to sustain the positions taken 
in the resolutions. 

The farewell speech of Mr. Phillips in reply to the 
resolutions adopted by the Convention in reference to 
his contemplated visit to England and the continent of 
Europe, was eloquent and thrilling, and produced a 
deep impression upon the assembly. We hope to be 
able to lay it before our readers next week. 

Nartuantez B. Bonven, of Fall River, late member 
of Congress from Bristol District, presided over the 
Convention with great dignity and impartiality. His 
acquaintance with parliamentary rules, and his affable 
deportment in the chair, enabled him to preserve a de-~ 
gree of order in the transaction of business, unusual in 
similar assemblies. 

We are happy to state that an experienced reporter 
was employed by the Convention, and that thé proceed- 
ings will soou be published in pamphlet form. J. 





0 The following proceedings will show the light 
in which the new organization is regarded by the col- 
ored people of this city. We venture to say that that 
organization will be confined exclusively to white 


people. Colored folks know their friends. J. 
A VOICE FROM THE COLORED PEOPLE OF 
BOSTON. 


In accordance with a call, issued by a committee of 
gentlemen, a highly respectable meeting was held in 
the Infant School Room, Belknap-street, on Monday 
evening, June 3d, 1839, to take into consideration the 
recent division in the anti-slavery ranks, and to afford 


ao opportunity for an expression of the sentiments of 


the colored people in relation to the above movement. 
Joun T. Hitron was unanimously elected chairman, 
and Wituiam C. Nett, Secretary. The objects of the 
meeting were briefly stated by the chairman, who in- 
vited all present, of both sexes, to a participation in the 
proceedings of the meeting. On motion, 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to 
prepare resolutions. 

Whereupon, 8. R. Alexander, Joel W. Lewis, and 
Wm. A. Burley were chosen. 

During the absence of the committee, the President 
offered a few remarks in relation to the recent 


movement, and gave a brief history of the train of 


causes which had operated to produce the new organi- 
zation. He was followed by several gentlemen, who 
were unanimous in their attachment to the original 
organization. 

The committee reported as follows, viz: 


Whereas, certain professed abolitionists have with- 
drawn themselves from the Massachusetts Anti-Sla- 
very Society for reasons that appear to us groundless 
—therefore, 

Resolved, That we view the recent division in the 
ranks of the abolitionists in this State, with deep re- 
gret; having had no anticipation of their falling out 
so soon by the way. 

Resolved, That however honest some members of 
the new organization may be, yet it is tainted too 
much with colonization, and in our opinion, should be 
regarded with a very jealous eye. 

Resolved, That the Colonization Society had pro- 
fessedly good men as its supporters—so had the 
American Union and the ‘Clerical Appeal,’—and be- 
lieving as we do, that the Union grew out of Coloniza- 
tion, the Appeal out of the Union, and the new orgeni- 
zation from the very root of the Appeal; we cannot 
but dread the consequences, and give this timely no- 
tice to our colored brethren throughout the country lest 
some be unwarily led to labor against the vital inter- 
est of the slave. 

Resolved, That it is high time to awake out of 
sleep, to work while the day lasts, and observe the di- 
rection in which the needle points—for they are not all 
{srael that are of Israel. 

Resolved, That whereas, the Apostle Paul said, ‘that 
if any man preached another doctrine, save that which 
he preached, though he be an Angel from Heaven, let 
him be accursed,’ so say we of the abolition doctrine 
taught us by Wau. Lroyp Garrison, the fire of free- 
dom from whose breast sparkles in our souls, which 
will there remain until the general resurrection of the 


just. 

Resolved, That the bold and fearless stand taken by 
Garrison in our behalf, the noble manner in which he 
has successfully carried out his principles in this great 
cause against ihe combined influences of prejudice, 
talent, wealth and popular opinion, demand our un- 
shaken confidence, which we here pledge before high 
Heaven, if it requires us to wade through the deep 
waters, or the fires of affliction. 

Resolved, That we denounce every colored person 
who is an enemy to Garrison (if any there be,) asa 
foe to liberty, and will compare him in point of ingrat- 
itude to the sailor who fel] from the mast of a vessel, 
and would have been lost, had it not been for the dar- 
ing heroism of a colored man, and who asa thank-of- 
fering for this praiseworthy deed, asked the captain if 
there was noone on board tosave him buta ‘nigger’! 

Resolved, That whereas, we have been called igno- 
ramuses, for giving our hearty approval to the meas- 
ures pursued by our friend of the Liberator, we take 
this opportunity to say that if this constitutes ignorance, 
may it be our pride to remain thus ignorant. 

Resolved, That whereas, there exists no difference 
of opinion, on the most important point of abolition, 
we cannot as yet see any just grounds for the recent 
separation ; unless it be to afford an advantage to the 
enemies of our cause, who seem to rejoice at the with- 
drawing of certain members, from the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society, which strengthens our belief, 
that all is not right, and furnishes sufficient reason for 

suspicion that those who have gone cut from 
among us are not what they should be. 

Resolved, That we recommend the Liberator to our 
ree egies as Poe true foundation stone u 

hi dour fuiure of the success o} 
great and glorious cause of allision. 39 

The above resolutions were discussed 

separately, and 
warmly supported by Messrs. Levy, Rue, Oswell, 


Washington, and others, and adopted without a dis- 
senting voice. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
signed by the chairman and secretary, and published 
in the Liberator, with a request that they be copied 
by other papers, friendly to immediate emancipation. 

JOHN T. HILTON, Chairman. 

Wituam C. News, Secretasy. 





THE NEW SOCIETY. 

The Massachusetts Abolitionist of yesterday con- 
tains an account of the formation of a new society, 
styled ‘the Massachusetts Abolition Society,’ which 
was ushered into being by a knot of individuals in this 
city during the last week, without the call of a public 
convention, as is usual in such cases. As our paper 
is just going to press, we have time and room only to 
say, that this new Society is predicated upon two dis- 
tinct and palpable falsehoods, viz : 

1. That the constitutions of former societies require 
of their members to vote at the polls; and 
2. That the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, by 
refusing to proclaim this doctrine, has lent its sanction 
to the peculiar sentiments of the Non-Resistance So- 
ciety. 

Weare informed that it is the intention of these dis- 
organizers to push their schemes of division in every 
town in the State where they can gain a foothold. 
We ask the friends of the slave in Massachusetts 
whether they will countenance a movement of this 
character? We know them too well to believe fora 
moment that they will do so. J. 





O SHAME! 

The fact stated in the following communication is 
well calculated to fill the mind of every genuine Qua- 
ker, and indeed of every friend of religious liberty, 
with shame and indignation. J. 
Frienp GagRison : 

How will the slave-holder make the air resound with 
his fiendish exclamations of joy and exultation, and 
how will the poor suffering bondman breathe forth a 
sigh of despair, when the strange announcement reach- 
es them, that the Society of Friends, the boasted ad- 
vocate of the rights of the colored man, has denied the 
use of its meeting-houses to its own members for the 
purpose of pleading the cause of the oppressed!!! 
Yet, strange as it is, such is the fact! We applied, a 
few days since, to two of the Overseers of our Society, 
for the meeting-house, to hear an address from Meses 
A. Cartland, who is a member of the Society in good 
standing, and IT WAS REFUSED!!! We then pro- 
cured the Universalist meeting-house, where we were 
kindly permitted to meet to enjoy the privilege which 
we could not be allowed in our own house. A large 
proportion of the audience were ‘Friends,’ and some 
of them leading members of the Society. The occa- 
sion gave rise to some painful reflections, to which I 
cannot now give utterance. Were it not for the liber- 
ality of our neighbors of other denominations, the 
anomalous spectacle would be presented of ‘ Friends’ 
being obliged to meet in the open air to consider their 
duties in sustaining one of their noblest testimonies. 

One or THe Society or Frienps. 

Lynn, 6 mo. 3, 1839. 





Tue Quincy Parriot-——The editor of this paper has 
replied to our comments upon the charge brought 
against us by him of attempting to ‘shoulder the pe- 
culiar and ultra doctrines of Mr. Garrison upon the 
anti-slavery cause,’ in an arttcle of some length, re- 
markable alike for its puerility and misrepresenta- 
tions. He meets our solemn denial of the truth of the 
charge which he preferred against us by the following 
assertion. ‘It has been done [i. e. the ‘attempt’ al- 
luded to has been made] in the general course pur- 
sued by the Liberator, in sifting into almost every ar- 
ticle on abolitionism, something about peace, woman’s 
rights, no political action, clerical usurpation,’ &c. &c. 

This assertion we pronounce false and slanderous, 
and this is all the notice we shall take of it until the 
editor of the Patriot attempts to sustain it by quota. 
tions from our columns. If these ‘ peculiar and ultra 
doctrines’ are ‘sifted in ’ to ‘almost every artiele on 
abolitionism’ which appears in the Liberator, he can 
doubtless quote chapter and verse ; and until he does 
this, it is enough for us to affirm, and to appeal to 
our readers to witness the truth of our declaration, 
that whatever the Liberator contains on the subject 
alluded to is not ‘sifted in’ as a part of anti-slavery, 
but put forth im a distinct form, upon its own merits. 
The editor of the Patriot, therefore, is not required to 
fellowship these opinions as an abolitionist; no one 
has asked it of him, and hence his disclaimer is im- 
pertinent and gratuitous. The man who accuses Mr. 
Garrison or his friends of setting up either his religious 
or political opinions as a test of abolitionism, or of de- 
manding that those opinions shall be received as any 
part of anti-slavery, bears false witness, and gives ev- 
idence of being actuated by an intolerant and exclu. 
Sive spirit. J. 





Just Ricut.—The following very sensible para- 
graphs are from the pen of our friend Knapp, editor 
of the Vermont Voice of Freedom, They form the 
conclusion of an article in which he gives an account 
of the late anniversary at New York. 3; 


As the state societies advance in numbers and re- 
sources, a corresponding measure of the labors and 
responsibilities of the cause will be devolved upon 
them. They are now expected to assume, in man 
respects, an independent attitude, and to make ail 
needfu} provision for the exigencies of the cause with. 
in their respective limits. Still, the national organi- 
zation is regarded as on various accounts important, 
not to say indispensable to the best interests of the 
general cause. In those states, especially, where the 
friends of the slave are few and feeble, it is important 
that the national society have the means to keep the 
anti-slavery flame brightly burning. The constant 
demand for anti-slavery literature makes it necessary 
to have some central press and depository. And 
then, who thinks of dispensing with our excellent or- 
gan, the Emancipator, now so generally circulated 
and so eloquently ‘proclaiming Liberty throughout 
the land, to all the inhabitants thereof ? 

The proceedings at the late anniversary must, we 
think, put to silence the taunt of our enemies, that 
‘abolitionists are men of one idea.’ We have never 
witnessed a wider range of discussion on any anni- 
versary occasion. In the expression of conflicting 
opinions and views the most entire freedom was in- 
dulged ; and though, now and then, the participants 
in debate seemed rather too belligerent for abolition- 
ists, the most fastidious proslaver would not have 
been alarmed at the like conduct in a body of cleri. 
cals in the Presbyterian General Assembly or in the 
Methodist General Conference. There is, however, 
some call for circumspection as to the manner and 
spirit of our public meetings. The delinquencies of 
abolitionists, like spots on the sun, are known and 
read of all men—the observed of all Observers, and 
the chronicled of all Caronicles. 





0> We have not an inch of space this week to com- 
ment upon the letterof John Quincy Adams__ His rea- 
sons for refusing to advocate the immediate abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia, instead of being 
new and important, are merely a repetition of argu- 
ments which have been a thousand times refuted. 
Notwithstanding, the letter, as a whole, is exceedingly 
valuable. J. 





Fourts or Jury. Those abolitionists who intend to 
use this old ‘ powder-smoked’ day for the benefit of the 
slave, should lose no time in making the necessary ar- 
rangements. 





IC7Mr. Garrison having gone to attend the annual 
meeting of the New Hampshire Anti-Slavery Society, 
has been unable to write any thing for the Liberator 
the present week. 





FAIR IN NORTH MARSHFIELD. 
The North Marshfield Young Ladies Anti-Slavery 
Society held a Fairon the 24th and 25th of May, at 
which they took the sum of $126 ; and considering the 
storm which continued through the Fair, the sam ta- 
ken was much larger than our friends anticipated. 
We received some assistance from our friends in Lyno, 
Duxbury, and Salem, for which we return our warm- 
est thanks. 
MARCIA E. PHILLIPS, 
Cor. Sec. of the N. Marshfield Y. L. A. S. S. 


{> Our friends in Essex County should be wide 
awake. Their annual meeting occurs on Wednesday 
next. All who would preserve the harmony and integ- 
rity of the cause should rally at that meeting. 








Receipts into the Treasury of the Massachusetts 
Slavery Soc. from May 16 to June 1. 


A friend, South Natick, 5 00 
Mrs. E. S. Bosson of Boston, 5 oo 
Chelsea A. S. Soc. by A. L. Haskell, 5 00 
Wendell Phillips, 20 00 
L. Woodbary, Manchester, Life Member, 15 60 


Collections in Holliston, by John Jones.—Elliot 
Braley $3, Bucklin Fitts 50c, Jason Smith 25e, 
Gibbs Braley 12c, Cymts Houghton 56c, Wm. 
Joselyn 50c,; James Wight $1, Wm. Wight 50c, 
Timothy Rockwood 50c, Amos C. Leland 37e, 
Abner Fogg 25c, Dr. T. Fisk 50c, Hitam A. 
Morse $1, Henry E. Jones 50c, Wm. Graves 
17c, Elijah Kingsbury 25c, Joanna W. Kings- 
bury 25c, Elisha Dewing 25e, John Miller $1,- 
Calvin Lincoln 50c, Clarke Littlefield 50c, O. 
Batchelder 25c, Lovett Fiske 25c, John Batch- 
elder $1, Abner Fiske 25c, Francis F. Fiske $1}- 
Calvin Rockwood 50c, Abner Fiske 25c, John 
Fisk 33c, Nancy L. Fitts 3 51. 19 75 
In Boston.—Caroline Negus $1, Hannah Rich- 
ards 50c, Josiah Loring $3, David Tilden 10, 
Sarah A. Taylor 5, C. F. Bagley 5. 24 
In Dorchester.—Rufus Howe 9 50, Orin Hildreth 
and wife 3. 42 
In Medway.—Pan! Daniels $1, Catherine Rich- 
ardson 150, Michael Lovell 1; Elijah Clarke 
50c, Geo. Crosby 50c, W. Lacrois 34c, Elihu 
Fuller 37c, Asa Bullen 50c, Moses Ellis $1, E. 
A. Jones jr 1, Erastus Dupee 25c, Wm. D. Dan. 
iels 25c, J. B. Daniels $1, Sami. Partridge 50c. 9 71 
In Bellingham.—Martin Rockwood 1 50, Dea. E. 
Wight 50c, Eliab Wight jr, $1, Seneca Wight 
1, Martin Rockwood jr 50c, C. B. Thayer 50c, 
Alpheus Thayer $1, Nancy Hitchcock 25c, M. 
Darliag 25, Mercy Jones 50, W. Thayer 50, H. 
Thayer 50, Geo. Sherburn 50, Marcy- Wight 50, 
Lucinda Wight 50, M. Thayer $1, D. Lazel 25c, 
Caroline Lazel 25, Wm. Messinger 25, Stacy 
Bosworth 27, J. C. Scammel $1, Lyman Hol-- 
brook 50c, J. T. Massey 50, S. A. Stanley 50, 
Hannah Scott 50, Nancy Scott 50, L. Thayer 
Female A. S. Soc, Fall Riv by E. Th 
emale A. 8. - Fall River, - Thom »i 
Bellville « by J. L. Lord, ti 
John Rogers of Boston, pledge in full, 
Friends of the slave in Newburyport, 
Cent-a-week Soc. in Lynn, by Mercy T. Buffum, 1 
Evelina M. Burleigh, a donation, 
Winchendon A. S. Soc. by Rev. S. Lineolin; 
Sophronia M. Browne, a donation, 
E. Goodman, Dracut, membership, 
C. S. Macreading, do 
John H. Powers of Warren, by N. Carpenter, 
Daniel Gregg of West Roxbury, . 
A donation trom C. J. of Cambridge, 
Young Men’s A. S. Soc. at Worcester, 
Groton Juvenile A. S. Soc. 
Collections by Rev. Parker Pil!sbury.—W. Boyls- 
ton 50 00, Stirling 11 88, Berlin 10°44, North. 
boro’ 3275, Grafton 2000, Leicester 17-11, 
Spencer 3 75, Brookfield 17 85, Uxbridge 28 35, 
Mendon 41 56, Northbridge 10 36, Upion 15 30, 
Warren 28 24, , 287 59 
Collections by J. G. Duryee.—Gloucester, West 
Parish 21 42, Essex 200, Annisquam 18 72, 
Sandy Bay 20 v0, Gloucester 271, Middleton 
298, Marblehead A.S. Soc. 10 00, N. Danvers 
A. S. Soc. 650, Danvers New Mills (ladies’ 
collection,) 9 13, do. Juvenile A. S. Soc. 1 00, 
Danvers Plains 775, E. Haverhill 5 50, West 
Boxford 7 16. 114 87 
Rec'd. towards defraying the expenses of the N. 
E. Convention, (particulars hereafter.). 258 20 


$620 27 
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HENRY G. CHAPMAN, 
Treasurer Mass. A. S. Society. 
_________ __j 








NOTICES. 


CALL FOR THE NATIONAL CONVENTION, 


At the last anniversary of the American Anti-Sla- 
very Society,-it was voted to hold a National Conven- 
tion at Albany, on the 31st day of July next. The un- 
dersigned were appointed a committee to issue a Cau. 
and make the necessary arrangements for the propos- 
ed convention. 

In executing the wishes of the Society, they accord- 
ingly most cordially invite all such FREEMEN OF 
THE UNITED STATES AS ADOPT THE PRIN- 
CIPLES EMBODIED IN THE CONSTITUTION OF 





meet in convention at Albany on the last Wednesday 
of July next, in the 4th Presbyterian meeting house, at 
ten o’clock, A. M. 

The object of the convention is the thorough dis- 
cussion of those great principles which lie at the 
foundation of the abolition enterpnzethroughout the civi- 
lized world; and of the measures whieh are suitedeto 
its accomplishment in the United States, and especially 
those which relate to the proper exercise of the right 
of suffrage by citizens of the free states. A!l] questions 
and matters foreign to this object will be cautiously 
avoided in the deliberations of the occasion. 

Utica.—-W. L. Chaplin, Wm. Goodell. 

New Yors—Joshua Leavitt, H. B. Stanton. 

Troy—Gurdon Grant. 

A.sany—N. Safford, A. G. Alder, Hiram Fanning, 
Nathan Colburn. 





ABINGTON ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. . 


The Fourth Annual Meeting of-the Abington Anti- 
lavery Society wili be holden inthe Rev. Mr. Alden’s 
meeting-house on Wednesday, the 12th of June next, 
at 2 o'clock P.M. An address will be delivered by 
Wm. Lioyd Garrison. 
JOSEPH CLEVERLY, Secretary. 
Abington, May 31, 1839. 





ESSEX COUNTY ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


The Annual Meeting of the Essex County A. S. So- 
ciety will be beld in Topsfield at 10 o’clock on Wed- 
nesday the 12th of June. The meeting will continue 
through the next day. It is hoped that every auxili- 
ary will be well represented The Annual Report will 
be presented ; and many matters, vital to the integri- 
ty of our cause, will come before the Society. 

CHARLES T. TORREY, Rez. Sec’ry. 

Salem, May 30th, 1839. 
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OBITUARY. . 

At West Boylston, on the 11th of May, Betsy Keyes 
‘ended her pilgrimage and began her life.’ She was 
one of the few women who have sufficient moral 
independence to form opinions for herself, nearly un- 
biased by surrounding influence. Her constant’ in- 
quiry was, ‘ What does the spirit of the Gospel re- 
quire of me?’ and having obtained light, she quietly 
and fearlessly ‘lived as a life that which she perceived 
as atruth.’ Hence she was an active, uncompromis- 
ing enemy of slavery, prejudice against.color, and all 
impurity. Being asked on-her death-bed whether she 
regretted having done somuch for Anti-Slavery and 
Moral Reform, with great fervor, she replied, ‘Oh no, 
I only regret that F have done so little. For either of 
those good causes I would spend my last cent, and 
my last breath.’ Tothe charge that abolition prevent. 
ed revivals, she always said, ‘It is, on the contrary, 
the opposition to truth, which renders the church life- 
less; it is that spirit among professed Christians, . 
which takes offence if a-colored brother enters »the 
same pew.’ Her enlarged sympathies for the human 
race, and her deep interest in great principles, never 
interfered with the faithful discharge of all common 
duties. She was an industrious and capable house- 
wife, the comfort and chief earthly support of her 
aged father, an excellent neighbor, and a kind friend 
tothe poor. ‘Bright be the place of her rest!’ 
DIED—In Lynn, William, son of Williamand Mary 
Bassett, aged 2 years and 11 months. 








PANORAMAS OF JERUSALEM AND ‘THEBES. 

[aEse Panoramas are now open for exhibition-at 
the New Rotunda, New Yorx, corner of Prince 

and Mercer streets, Broadway, opposite Niblo’s 

: viondi PANORAMA OF erry _ 

s asplendid painting, of the largest class, co 

surface of pede were A square feet, painted from draw- 

ings taken by Mr. Catherwood, in 1834. 

THE PANORAMA OF THEBES, IN EGYPT, _ 

Painted likewise from Mr. Catherwood’s drawings, is 

superior, as a work of art, to any Panorama before ex: 

ae brilliantly iltaminated every 
he Panoramas are ’ - 

evening by upwards of 200 gas oe and explana- 

tions of the pictures given 10 the enoon, afternoan, 

and at half-past 8 o'clock in the evening. 

Lectures on Jerusalem and Thebes will be delivered’ 

by Mr. Catherwood, every evening at half-past eight 

o'clock, commencing with Jerusalem. 

Open from 9 in the morning till half-past 9 o’clock 

in the evening. Admittance 25 cts, to each Panorama. 

Books of description may be obtained at the door. at’ 

12 1-2 cents each. 


BOARDING HOUSE. 
DAVID RUE would inform his friends and’ the 





lic, that he has a house at No. 34 
Street, where a few gentlemen and of color can 
be accommodated permanent or 

Strangers visiting the ciiy, are ye pees 
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LITERARY. 


COMPLAINT OF THE OPPRESSED POOR. 


Mackenzie’s Gazette has been revived at Rochester. 
The editor is very zealous for the rights of all men, ex- 
cept slaves. His indignation boils over at the oppres- 
sions of the free laborers of the North, and the operative 
manufacturers of England,and the tax-less Canadians. 
The Corn-Laws of Great Britain, taxing the food of 
the poor, he cannot abide. And he seeks to resuscitate 
the spirit of Bunker Hill in our American people, and 
to awaken our former zeal for universal liberty, by the 
most burning appeals. Among others, he publishes 
the effusions of the celebrated Elliot, of England, the 
author of ‘Corn-Law Rbymes.’ The following is 
from alate paper, and might be well put, with slight 
variations, in the mouthof an Alabama slave. — 
Emancipator. 

OH LORD, HOW LONG! 

Up, bread tax’d slave! and sagely curse 
Greek, Russian, Swede and Turk , 

For we have better men, and worse, 
Than honest Hare and Burke. 

Proud men who cannot live, they say, 
Unless they plunder thee! 

But thou art free to toil and pay,— 
And so is Eng.a.id free. 





Up, widow, up and swing the fly ; 
Or push the grating file! 

Our bread is tax’d and rents are high, 
That wolves may burst with bile. 
Sire of the hopeless, can’st thou sleep? 

Up, up, and toil for gouls, 
Who drink oar tears, but never weep, 
And soul-less eat our souls! 


Child, what hast thou with sleep to do? 
Awake, and dry thine eyes! 

Thy tiny hands must labor too ; 
Our bread is tax’d—arise! 

Arise, and toil long hours twice seven, 
For pennies two or three : 

Thy woes make angels weep in Heaven,— 
But England still is free. 

Up. weary man, of eighty-five, 
And toil in hopeless wo! 

Our bread is tax’d, our rivals thrive, 
Our gods will have it so. 

Yet God is undethron’d on high, 
And undethron’d will be: 

Father of all! hear Thou our cry, 
And England shall be free! 


Methinks, thy nation-wedding waves 
Upbraid us as ihey flow ; 

Thy winds, @isdaining fetter’d slaves, 
Reproach us as they dlow ; 

Methinks thy bolts are waxing hot, 
Thy clouds have voices too ; 

‘Father!’ they cry, ‘ hast thou forgot 
Land~-butcher’d Peterloo ? 


Oh, vengeance !—no, forgive, forgive ! 
> Tis frailty still that errs: 
Fergive ?—Revenge! Shall murderers live? 
Christ bless’d Ais murderers. 
Father, we only ask our own ; 
We say, ‘Be commerce free, 
Let barter have his mutton-bone, 
Let toil be liberty.’ 


They smite in vain who smite with swords, 
And scourge with vollied fire ; 

Our weapon is the whip of words ; 
And truth's all-teaching ire ; 

The blow it gives, the wound it makes, 
Life yet anborn shall see, 

And shake it, like a whip of snakes, 


At anborn villainy. 
Ebenezer Elliot. 


THE BOB-O’LINKUM. 
BY G. F. HOFFMAN. 


{The Icterus Agripennis of Audubon—Emberiza Ory- 
zivora of Wilson, is known from Mexico to Labra- 
dor, under the different names of Red Bird, Rice- 
hunting, Butter-Bird, Bob-O’Lincum, &c.} 

Thou vocal sprite—thou feathered troubadour! 

In pilgrim weeds through many a clime a ranger, 

Com’st thou to doff thy russet suit ence more, 

And play in feppish trim the masquing stranger? 
Philosophers may teach thy whereabouts and nature ; 
But, wise as all of us, perforce, must think ’em, 

The school~boy best has fixed thy nomenclature, 

And poets, too, must call thee Bob-O’Lincum! 


Say! art thou, long ’mid forest gleoms benighted, 
So glad to skim our laughing meadows over— 
With our gay orchards here so mach delighted, 
It makes thee masical, thou airy rover? 
Or are those buoyant notes the pilfer'd treasure 
Of fairy isles, which thon has learn’d to ravish 
Of ali the sweetest minstrelsy at pleasure, 
And, Ariel-like, again on men to lavish? 


They tell sad stories of the mad-cap freaks, 
Wherever o'er the land thy path-way ranges ; 
And even in a brace of wandering weeks, 
They say, alike thy song and plumage changes. 
Here both are gay ; and when the buds put forth, 
And leafy June is shading rock and river, 
Thou art unmutch’d, blithe warbler of the North, 
When through the balmy air thy clear notes quiver. 


Joyous, yet tender—was that gush of song 
Learned from the brooks, where ’mid its wild flow- 
ers, smiling, 
The silent prairie listens all day long, 
The only captive to such sweet beguiling? 
Or didst thou, flitting through the verdurous halls 
And columna’d isles of western groves symphonious, 
Learn from the tuneful woods rare madrigals, 
To make our flowering pastures here harmonious? 


Caught’st thou thy carol from Ojibbway maid, 
Where, through the liquid fields of wild rice plash- 
ing, 
Brushing the ears from off the burden’d blade, 
Her birch canoe o'er some lone lake is flashing ? 
Or did the reeds of some savannah South 
Detain thee while thy northern flight pursuing, 
To place those melodies in thy sweet mouth 
The spice-fed winds had taught them in their woo- 
ing? 
Unthrifty prodigal !—is no thought of ill 
The cadence of thy ronndelay disturbing ever? 
Or doth each pulse in choiring sequence still 
Throb on in music till at rest forever ? 
Yet, now in wildered maze of concord floating, 
’Twould seem, that glorious hymning to prolong, 
Old Time, in hearing thee, might fall a-doting, 
And pause to listen to thy rapturous song? 





THE HAPPIEST TIME. 
BY 
When are we happiest? When the light of morn 
Wakes the young roses from their crimson rest ; 
When cheerful sounds upon the fresh winds borne ; 
Till man resumes his work with blither zest : 
While the bright waters leap from rock to glen— 
Are we the happiest then ? 


M. A. BROWN. 


Alas, those roses! they will fade away, 
And thunder tempests will deform the sky ; 
And summer heats bid the spring buds decay, 
And the clear sparkling fountain may be dry ; 
And nothing beautiful adorn the scene, 
To tell what it hath been. 


When are we happiest? In the crowded hall, 
When fortune smiles, and flatterers bend the knee ? 
How soon, how very soon, such pleasures pall! 
How fast must falsehood’s rainbow coloring flee! 
Its poison flow’rets brave the sting of care : 
We are not happy there. 
Are we the happiest when the evening hearth 
Is circled with its crown of loving flowers ; 
When goeth round the laugh of artless mirth, 
And when affection from her bright urn showers 
Her richest balm on the dilating heart ? 
Bliss! is it there thou art? 


Oh, no! not there. It would be happiness 
Almost like heaven's ifit might always be ; 
Those brows without one shading of distress, 
And wanting nothing but eternity : 
But they are things of earth, and pass away— 
They must, they must decay ! 


Those voices must grow tremulous with years : 
Those smiling brows must wear a tinge of bloom; 
Those sparkling eyes be quenched in bitter tears, 
And, at the last close darkly in the tomb ; 
If happiness depend upon them alone, 
How quickly is it gone? 
When are we happiest, then? O, when resigned 
To whatso’er our cup of life may brim : 
When we can know curselvcs but weak and blind 
Creatures ofearth ; and trust alone in Him 
Who giveth, in his mercy joy or pain. 

Oh! we are happiest then. 
SE SE TD 


NON-RESISTANCE,. 




















From the Non-Resistant. 

BY THEIR FRUITS YE SHALL KNOW THEM. 
This was the rule given to his disciples, for the fer- 
mation of their opinions of others, by One who was 
refused the benefit of this just test by his contempo- 
raries, and who told his followers beforehand,thatthey 
must expect in this particular, as in others, to be treat- 
ed as their Master. Accordingly, the advocates of 
new truth, and the reformers of inveterate abuses, 


| have in all ages been obnoxious to the grossest mis- 
|representations and the most unfounded calumnies. 


So it has been from the days of the ‘ gluttonous man’ 
and ‘the wine-bibber,’ the ‘servant of Beelzebub,’ 
and from those of the devourers of little children, 
down to the present time. The enemies of truth have 
ever found it easier to misstate its principles, and de- 
duce from them fearful results, and thus attempt to 
hinder its progress by puzzling men’s minds and 
alarming their selfish fears, than to meet its defenders 
on the open field of fair argument and free discussion. 
The gross device has always been resorted to by the 
opponents of a new doctrine, of first laying down as 
its principles dogmas denied by iis supporters, then 
drawing inferences from them which they abhor, and 
finally endeavoring to fix an odious name upon them, 
which they repudiate. The warfare carried on in our 
day by the advocates of slavery against its enemies, 
has been waged in this same spirit and with these 
weapons. They who first assumed the cross of the 
non-resistance enterprise anticipated the same treat- 
ment. ‘ We anticipate,’ say they in their Declaration 
of Sentiments, ‘no small amount of misconception, 
misrepresentation, calumny. The ungodly and vio- 
Jent, the proud and pharisaical, the ambitious and ty- 
rannical, principalities and powers, and spiritual wick- 
edness in high places, may combine to crush us.’ We 
knew that they whose hearts are possessed by the lust 
of dominion over their fellow men, who rejoice in the 
sorry distinctions in which vain men trick themselves 
out, and whe think it an addition tothe dignity of a 
MAN to be a law-maker or a Jaw-enforcer, would gnash 
with their teeth upon those who rebuked their vanity 
and ambition, and showed that they must renounce 
the kingdom of this workl before they can enter into 
that of God. We knew that the priests of the iron- 
hearted, bloody-minded, self-seeking, body-killing and 
soul-enslaving religion, which is taught in the Ameri- 
can churches as the Gospel of Peace and Love, would 
how] at the promalgation and practical application of 
principles, which the instinct ef self-preservation would 
tell them will work the speedy downf{al of their spirit- 
ual domination over the souls of their equal brothers 
and sisters. That even some of those who had them. 
selves gone through the same ordeal in the anti-slave- 
ry cause should have failed to learn the true lessons of 
experience from their persecutions, while it grieved, 
in nowise astonished us. But there were some rare 
spirits among those tried men, upon whose tolerance 
we had cunfidently relied. Among the foremost of 
these in our hopes, as in our affections, stood the gen- 
erous, self-sacrificing, intrepid, large-hearted James G. 
Birney. Oar surprise was consequently only to be 
equalled by our sorrow, when we found this beloved 
man employing in the warfare against us the same un- 
worthy weapons which he has had often to encounter 
in the contest where he is a conspicuous chief. Most 
of our readers have doubtless read his ‘View of the 
Constitution of the American A. S. Society, as con- 
nected with the “NoGovernment” Question.’ In 
the very caption of his article, he applies to our en- 
terprize an epithet which we have again and again 
disavowed. We maiutain that we are the only true 
‘government men,’ who recognize only the Divine 
Government as of rightful authority. We complain 
of this attempt to make our enterprize and ourselves 
odious, by applying to us a name, which misrepresents 
our opinions and measures. It is unworthy of him 
who makes it. But this is but a little matter, com- 
pared with the serious charges which are insinuated 
against us in the course of the article. We invite our 
readers’ attention to the manner in which the deduc- 
tion in the last sentence in the following paragraph is 
derived from the proposition contained in the second 
sentence. 

‘ At this very time, and mainly, too, in that part of 
the country where political action had been most suc- 
cessful, and whence, from its promise of soon being 
wholly triumphant, great encouragement was derived 
by abolitionists every where, a Sect has arisen in our 
midst, whose members regard it as of religious obliga- 
tion, IN NO CASE, te exercise the elective franchise. ‘This 
persuasion is part and parcel of the tenet which it is 
believed they have embraced,—that as Christians have 
the precepts of the Gospel to direct, and the Spirit of 
God to guide them, all Human Governments, as ne- 
cessarily including the idea of force to secure obe- 
dience, are not only superfluous, but unlawful en- 
croachments on the Divine government, as ascertain- 
ed from the sources above mentioned. Therefore, 
they refuse to do any thing voluntarily, by which they 
would be considered as acknowledging the law/ul ex- 
istence of human governments. Denying to civil 
governments the right to use force, they easily deduce, 
that family governments have no such right. Thus, 
they would withhold from parents any power of per- 
sonal chastisement or restraint for the correction of 
their children. They carry out to the full extent the 
‘non-resistance’ theory. To the first ruffian who 
would demand our purse, or oust us from our houses, 
they are to be unconditionally surrendered, unless 
moral suasion be found sufficient to induce him to de- 
cline from his purpose. Our wives, our daughters, 
our sisters—our mothers we are to see set upon by the 
most brutal, without any effort on our part, except ar- 
gument, to defead them—and even they, themselves, 
are forbidden to use in defence of their purity such 
powers as God has endowed them with for its protec- 
tion, if resistance should be attended with in- 
jury or destrucuon te the assailant. In short, the 
‘ No-Government’ doctrines, as they are believed now 
to be embraced, seem to strike at the root of the so- 
cial structure ; and tend—so far as I am able to judge 
of their tendency,—to throw society into entire contu- 
sion, and to renew, uader the sanction of religion, 
scenes of anarcy and license that have generally here- 
tofore been the offspring of the rankest infidelity and 
irreligion.’ 

Thus it appears that the adoption of the precepts of 
the gospel, and of the spirit of God, as the guides of 
life, has a tendency ‘to throw society into entire con- 
fusion, and to renew, under the sanction of religion, 
scenes of anarchy and license that have generally 
heretofore been the offspring of the rankest infidelity 
and irreligion.’ Surely, if this be so, Christ lived and 
died in vain! But who are to throw society into this 
confusion, and to renew these scenes of anarchy and 
license? Does not brother Birney, by indirection at 
least, intimate that the Non-Resistants are the incen- 
diaries who are to bring all this rain apon mankind? 
And yet in the next sentence he says— 

‘It is but justice to say—judging from the moral 
deportment of the adherents of the ‘ No-Government’ 
scheme—that so far from admitting, what I have sup- 
posed to be, its legitimate consequences, they would 
wholly deny and repudiate them.’ 

And again, at the close of the article— 


‘Lam prompted to publish the foregoing remarks 
by no personal ill-will to any of those who are count- 
ed as teachers or disciples of the No-Government doc- 
trines. I have no ground for ill-will. On the contra- 
ry, L know of nothing which would authorize me to 
sa7, speaking of them in the mass, that they intend 
any thing bat good; whilst for several of them I 
cherish particular sentiments of regard.’ 

If there be nothing in the lives of the Non-Resist- 
ants to subject them to the suspicion of such horrid 
designs, is there any (hing in their coctrines as set 
forth in the Declaration of their sentiments, and the 
Constitution of their Society, to fix it upon them? We 
wish brother Birney would indicate the principle laid 





down in either, which, if carried out into practice, 


would lead the person so living up to it to be disorder- 
ly or licentious. Surely, it is but just to believe, that 
men entertain the opinions they profess. until they con- 
tradict them by overt acts. That these fatal results 
are to be expected from the carrying out of the pris- 
ciples of violence, upon which man’s dominion over 
man rests, and that they daily dow from them, we see 
clearly ; but we cannot perceive how they can be 
brought about by the renucciation of all violence and 
physical resistance of evil. The Non-Resistants can 
surely only be the passive victims, and not the actual 
aggressors in such scenes as brother Birney antici- 
pates, if they are true totheir principles. That broth- 
er Birney, however, believes that the principles of the 
Non-Resistants will, by their legitimate operation, ac- 
complish his prophecies of ill, is but too plain from 
the historical allusion which he makes in the note at 
the end of his article. 
‘The “No-Government” theory is but a new growth 
of one of the fungi which sprung up in the early pe- 
riod of the Reformation, when the minds of men 
were heated by the new ideas presented tothem. Ii 
soon led to the most horrible excesses. Against it Lu- 
ther spoke and wrote, and even invoked the civil au- 
thority—but all availed nothing. It ran its career 
through such scenes of lust and blood, that Humanity 
could not but rejoice at its extinction. [See Robert- 
son’s Charles dth.’] 
That our readers may be able to judge for them- 
selves of the happiness of this illustration of our 
principles and their results, we have placed upon the 
first page of this paper, the passage of Robertson to 
which brother Birney refers.* We hold that he is 
bound in fairness to show the points of resemblance 
between the Anabaptists of Munster and the Non-Re- 
sistants of New England. It is no insignificant ac- 
cusation to make against apy body of men, that they 
cherish principles which, honestly carried out, would 
lead to those horrible excesses. It is a charge, espe- 
cially coming from such a quarter, calculated to exas- 
perate against us the fury of the great and the little 
vulgar—to expose us to the violence of mobs and the 
penal rage of the makers of human laws. He who 
alleges or hints such a charge, is bound to sustain it. 
He is bound to show how it is that the bloody and 
licentious career of those deluded fanatics, who main- 
tained indeed that the existing governments were un- 
lawful, but believed that they were to be put down by 
the sword, is to be run anew by men who believe that 
no one possessed of the spirit of Christ, can ‘engage 
in or countenance any plot or effort to revolutionize, 
or change by physical violence, any government, how- 
ever corrupt or oppressive ; that he will obey the pow- 
ers that be, except in those cases in which they bid 
him violate his conscience—and then rather than to 
resist, he will meekly submit to the penalty of disobe- 
dience.’ He is bound to show how it is that the streets 
of our cities can be deluged in blood shed in battle or 
by the executioner, as were those of Munster, by men 
who ‘agree in opinion, that no man, or body of men, 
however constituted, or by whatever name called, 
have a right to take the life of man asa penalty for 
transgression,’ that ‘human life is inviolable and can 
never be taken by individuals or nations withoutcom- 
mitting sin against God.’ He is bound to show from 
our professions or from our lives, that the hideous li- 
centiousness, in which Bocold and his disciples wal- 
lowed, is to be our fate, if we carry out our principles. 
We claim to be judged by oar fruits, by our lives, and 
by the principles we ourselves profess, and not by the 
strained glosses which our unfriends may have put 
upen them. We protest against attempts to frighten 
men from the calm contemplation of our principles 
by conjuring up a phantom train of imaginary conse- 
quences. We plant ourselves upon our principles, 
and as long as we believe that they are the eternal 
principles of God’s Law, we are not afraid to leave 
the consequences to Him. 

We are obliged to leave much unsaid, but our lim- 
its forbid further remark. We trust that brother Bir- 
ney will examine more carefully our principles, as 


} published by ourselves, in the light which beams from 


the life, the teachings and the Cross of Christ. We 
are confident that the apprehensions which he now 
entertains of the consequences of their prevalence, 
would vanish like spectres at the dawn of day. We 
pray God to forgive him for the injustice he has done 
us, and to assist him in his endeavors to find out what 
is the pure and peaceable will of the Father.—e. aq. 
* The following are the passages here referred to: 


From Robertson’s History of Charles V. Book 5. 
THE ANABAPTISTS OF MUNSTER. 


In those provinces of Upper Germany, which had 
already been so cruelly wasted by their enthusiastic 
rage, (i.e. of the followers of Muncer.) the magis- 
trates watched their motion with such severe atien- 
tion, that many of them found it necessary to retire 
into other countries, some were punished, others driy- 
en into exile, and their errors were entirely rooted out. 
But in the Netherlands and Westphalia, where the 
pernicious tendency of their opinions was more un- 
known, and guarded against with less care, they got 
admittance into several towns, and spread the intec- 
tion of their principles. The most remarkable of 
their religious tenets related to the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism, which, as they contended, ought to be adminis- 
tered only to persons grown up to years of under- 
standing, and should be performed not by sprinkling 
them with water, but by dipping them in it. To this 
peculiar notion, they added other principles of a most 
enthusiastic, as well as dangerous nature. They 
maintained that among Christians who had the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel to direct, and the spirit of God to 
guide them, the office of magistracy was not only un- 
necessary, but an unlawful encroachment upon their 
spiritual liberty ; that the distinctions occasioned by 
birth, or rank, or wealth, being contrary to the spirit 
of the Gospel, which considers all men as equal, 
should be entirely abolished ; that all Christians, 
throwing their possessions into one common stock, 
should live together in that state of equality which 
becomes members of the same family ; that as neith- 
er the laws of Nature, nor the precepts of the New 
Testament had placed any restraints upon men with 
regard to the number of wives which they might 
marry, they should use that liberty which God him- 
self had granted to the patriarchs. 

Such opinions, propagated and maintained with en- 
thusiastic zeal and boldness, were not long in produc- 
ing the violent effects natural to them. Two Ana- 
baptist prophets, John Matthias, a baker of Harlaem, 
and John Bocold, a journeyman tailor of Leyden, 
possessed with the rage of making proselytes, fixed 
their residence at Munster. As neither of these fa- 
natics wanted the talents necessary for such an un- 
dertaking, great resolution, the appearance of sanc- 
tity, bold pretensions to inspiration, and a confident 
and plausible manner of discoursing, they soun gain- 
ed many converts. Among them were Rothman, 
who had first preached the Protestant doctrine in 
Munster, and Crupperdoling, a citizen of good birth, 
and considerable eminence. Emboldened by the coun- 
tenance of such disciples, they openly taught their 
opinions; and not satisfied with that liberty, they 
made several attempts, though without success, to 
seize the tuwn, in order to get their tenets established 
by public authority. At last, having secretly called 
in their associates from the neighboring country, they 
suddenly took possession of the Arsenal and Senate 
house in the night time, and running through the 
streets with drawn swords, and horrible howlings, 
cried out alternately, ‘Repent and be baptised,’ and 
‘Depart ye ungodly.” The Senators, the canons, the 
nobility, together with the more sober citizens, wheth- 
er Papists or Protestants, terrified at their threats and 
outcries, fled in confusion, and Jeft the city under the 
dominion of a frantic multitude, consisting chiefly of 
strangers. Nothing now remaining to overawe or 
control them, they set about modelling the government 
according to their own wild ideas ; and though at first 
they showed so much reverence for the ancient Con- 
stitution, as to elect Senators of their own sect, and to 
appoint Crupperdoling and another proselyte, Consuls, 
this was nothing more than form ; for all their pro- 
ceedings were directed by Matthias, who in the style, 
and with the authority, of a prophet, uitered his com- 
mands, which it was instant death to disobey. Hav- 
ing begun with encouraging the maltitade to pillage 
the churches, and deface their ornaments, he enjoined 
them to destroy all books, except the Bible, as useless 
or impious ; he appointed the estates of such as fled 
to be confiscated and sold to the inhabitants of the ad- 
joining country ; he ordered every man to bring forth 
his gold, silver and ious effecis, and to lay them 
at his feet; the wealth amassed by these means, he 
deposited in a — treasury, and named deacons to 
disperse it fur the common use of all. The members 
of his commonwealth being thus brought to a perfect 
equality, he commanded all of them to eat at tables 
Prepared in public, and even prescribed the dishes 
which were to be served up each day. Having fin- 
ished his plan of reformation, his next care was to 
provide fe the: detente of abe city; and he took 
measures for t Tpose with a prudence which sa- 
vored nothing of fanaticism. 
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tion to work in his turn ; he formed such as were ca- 
pable of bearing arms into regular bodies, and en. | 
deavored to add the rigor of discipline to the impetu- 

osity of enthusiasm. He sent emissaries to the Apa- | 
baptists in the Low Countries, inviting them to assem- | 
bie at Munster, which he dignified with the name of | 
Mount Zion, that from thence they might set out to i 
reduce all the nations of the earth under their domin- 





ion. 


sect; animating his disciples by his own example to 
refuse no Jabor, as well as to repine at no hardships ; 
and their enthasiastic passions being kept from sub- 
siding by a perpetual succession of exhortations, rev- 
elations and prophecies, they seemed ready to under- 
take or to suffer anything in maintenance of their 
opinions. ; 

Meanwhile, the Bishop of Munster having assem- 
bled a considerable army, advanced to besiege the 
town. On his approach, Matthias sallied ont at the 
head of some chosen troops, attacked one quarter of 
his camp, forced it, and after great slaughter, returned 
to the city loaded with glory and spoil. Intoxicated 
with this success, he appeared next day, brandishing a 
spear, and declared, that in imitation of Gideon, he 
would go forth with a handful of men and smite the 
hostof the ungodly. Thirty persons whom he named, 
followed him without hesitation in this wild enterprise, 
and rushing on the enemy with a frantic courage, 
were cut off toa man. The death of their prophet, 
occasioned at first great consternation among his dis- 
ciples, but Boceld by the same gifts and pretensions 
which had gained Matthias credit, soon revived their 
spirits and hopes to such a degree, that he succeeded 
him in the same absolute direction of their affairs. 
As he did not possess that enterprising courage which 
distinguished his predecessor, he satisfied himself with 
carrying on a defensive war, and without attempting 
to annoy the enemy by sallies, he waited for the suc- 
cors he expected from the Low Countries, the arrival 
of which was often foretold and promised by their 
prophets. But though less daring in action than Mat- 
thias, he was a wilder enthusiast and of more un- 
bounded ambition. Soon after the death of his prede- 
cessor, having by obscure visionsand prophecies, pre- 
pared the multitude for some extraordinary event, he 
stripped himself naked, and marching through the 
streets, proclaimed with a loud voice, ‘That the king- 
dom of Zion was at hand ; that whatever was highest 
on earth should be brought low, and whatever was 
lowest should be exalted.’ In order to fulfil this, he 
commanded the churches as the most lofty buildings 
in the city, to be levelled with the ground ; he degra- 
ded the Senators chosen by Matthias, and depriving 
Crupperdoling of the Consulship, the highest office in 
the commonwealth, he appointed him to execute the 
lowest and most infamous, that of common hangman, 
to which strange transition the other agreed, not only 
without murmuring, but with the utmost joy, and 
such was the despotism and rigor of Bocold’s admin- 
istration, that he was called almost every day to per- 
form some duty or other of his wretched function. In 
place of the deposed senators, he named twelve judges, 
according to the number of the tribes of Israel, to 
preside in all affairs; retaining to himself the same 
authority which Moses anciently possessed as legisla- 
tor of that people. 

Not satisfied, however, with power or titles which 
were not supreme, a prophet, whom he had gained 
and tutored, having called the multitude together, de- 
clared it to be the will of God that John Bocold should 
be King of Zion, and sit on the ‘throne of David.’ 
John, kneeling down, accepted of the heavenly call, 
which he solemnly protested had been revealed like- 
wise to himself, and was itnmediately acknowledged 
as Monarch by the deluded multitude, From that 
moment he assumed all the state and pomp of royal- 
ty. He wore a crown of gold and the richest and 
most sumptuous garments. A Bible was carried on 
his one hand, and a naked sword on the other. A 
great body of guards attended him when he appeared 
in public. He carried money stamped with his own 
image, and appointed the great officers of his house- 
hold and kingdom, among whom Crupperdoling was 
nominated Governor of the city, as a reward for his 

former submission. 

Having now attained the height of power, Bocold 
began to discover passions, which he had hitherto re- 
strained or indulged only in secret. As the excesses 
of enthusiasm have been observed in every age to 
lead to sensual gratifications, the same constitution 
that is susceptible of the former, being remarkably 
prone to the Jatter, he instructed the prophets and 
teachers to harangue the people for several days con- 
cerning the lawfulness, and even necessity, of taking 
more wives than one, which they asserted to be one 
of the privileges granted by G.d to the saints. When 
their ears were once accustomed to this licentious doc- 
trine, and their passions inflamed by the prospect of 
such unbounded indulgence, he himself set them an 
example of using what he called their Christian lib- 
erty, by marrying at once three wives, among which, 
the widow of Matthias, a woman of singular beauty, 
was one. As he was allured by beauty,or the love 
of variety, he gradually added to the number of his 
wives, until they amounted to fourteen, though the 
widow of Matthias was the only one dignified with 
the title of Queen, or who shared with him the splen- 
dor and ornaments of royalty. After the example of 
their prophet, the multitude gave themselves up to 
the most Sicentious and uncontrolled gratification of 
their desires. Noman remained satisfied with a sin- 
gle wife. Not to use their Christian liberty was 
deemed a crime. Persons were appointed to search 
the houses for young women grown up to maturity, 
whom they instantly compelled to marry. Together 
with polygamy, freedom of divorce, its inseparable at- 
tendant, was introduced, and became a new source of 
corruption. Every excess was committed of which 
the passions of men are capable, when restrained 
neither by the authority of laws nor the sense of de- 
cency ; and by a monstrous and almost incredible 
conjunction, voluptuousness was engrafted on relig- 
ion, and dissolute riot accompanied the austerities of 
fanatical devotion. 

Meanwhile, the German Princes were highly offend- 
edat the insult offered to their dignity by Bocold’s 
presumptuous usurpation ef royal honors; and the 
profligate manners of his followers, which were a re- 
proach to the Christian name, filled men of all profes- 
sions with horror. Luther, who had testified against 
this fanatical spirit on its first appearance, now deep- 
ly lamented its progress, and exposing the delusion 
with great strength of argument, as well as acrimony 
of style, called loudly on all the states of Germany to 
put a stop to a phrenzy no less pernicious to society, 
than fatal to religion. The Emperor, occupied with 
other cares and projects, had no leisure to attend to 
such a distant object. Butthe princes of the Empire, 
assembled by the King of the Romans, voted a sup- 
ply of men and money to the Bishop of Munster, who 
being unable to keep a sufficientarmy on foot, had 
converted the siege of the town into a blockade. The 
forces raised in consequence of this resolution, were 
put under the command of an officer of experience, 
who, approaching the town towards the end of spring 
in the year 1535, pressed it more closely than former- 
ly, but found the fgrtifications so strong and so dili- 
gently guarded, that he durst not attempt an assault. 
It was now above fifteen months since the Anabap- 
tists had established their dominion in Munster ; they 
had during that time undergone prodigious fatigue in 
working on the fortifications, and performing military 
duty. Notwithstanding the prudent attention of their 
King to provide for their subsistence, and his frugal 
and regular economy in their public meals, they be- 
gan to feel the approach of famine. Several small 
bodies oftheir brethren, who were advancing to their 
assistance from the Low Countries, had been inter- 
cepted, and ent to pieces ; and while all Germany was 
ready to combine inst them, they had no prospect 
ofsuccor. But p was the ascendency that Bocold 

2 uired over the multitude, and so powerful the 
fascination cf enthusiasm, that their hopes were as 
Sangaine as ever, and they hearkened with implicit 
credulity to the visions and predictions of their proph- 
ets, which assured them that the Almighty would 
speedily interpose, in order to deliver the city. The 
faith, nowever, of some few. shaken by the violence 
and length of their snfferings, began to fail; but be- 
ing suspected of an inclination to surrender to the en- 
emy, they were punished with immediate death, as 
guilty of impiety in distrasting the power of God. 
One of the King’s wives, having uttered certain words 
that implied some doubt concerning his divine mis- 
sion, he instantly called the whole number together, 
and, commanding the blasphemer, as he called her, to 
kneel down, cut off her head with his own hands; 
and so far were the rest from expressing any horror 
at this cruel deed, that they joined him in dancing 
with a frantic joy around the bleeding body of their 
companion. 

By this time, the besieged endured the utmost rigor 
of famine ; but they chose rather to suffer hardships, 
the recital of which is shocking to hamanity, than to 
listen to the terms of capitulation offered them by the 
Bishop. At last,a deserter, whom they had taken 
into their service, being either less intoxicated with 
the fumes of enthusiasm,or unable any longer to 
bear such distress, made his escape to the enemy. 
He informed their General of a weak part in the for- 
tifications, which be had observed, and assuring him 
that the besieged, exhausted with hunger and fatigue, 
kept watch there with little care, he offered to lead a 
party thither in the night. The proposal was accept- 
ed, and a chosén body of troops appointed for the ser- 
vice ; who, scaling the walls unperceived, seized one 
of the gates, and admitted the restof the army. The 
Anabaptists, though surprised, defended themselves 
in the market-place with valor, heightened by de- 
spair; but being overpowered by numbers, and sur- 
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he adhered with unshaken firmness to the distin- 
guishing tenets of his sect. After this, he was brought 
back to Munster, the scene of his royalty and crimes, 
and put to death with the must exquisite and linger- 
ing tortares, all which he bore witb astonishing forii- 
tude. This extraordinary wan, who had been able 
to acquire such amazing dominion over the minds of 
his followers, and to excite commotions so dangerous 
to society, was only twenty-six years of age. 
Together with its monarch, the kingdom of the Ana- 
baptists came to an end. Their principles having ta- 
ken deep root in the Low Countries, the party still 
subsists there under the name of Mennonites ; but by 
a very singular revolution, this sect, so mutinous and 
sanguinary at its first origin, hath become altogether 
innocent and pacific. Holding it unlawful to wage 
war, or to accept of civil offices, they devote them- 
selves entirely to the duties of private citizens, and 
by their industry and charity endeavor to make rep- 
aration to human society for the violence committed 
by their founders.’ 
——_ merece 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
SENATOR MORRIS IN CINCINNATI. 
The Philanthropist furnishes the following state- 
ments respecting a speech delivered by Mr. Morris, on 
the 7th ult., in the Court House at Cincinnati: 
The Court House was well filled —the speaker oceu- 
pied the evening until some time past 10 o'clock. We 
should like to report the whole speech, parucularly 
those parts of it which were most applauded. But we 
cannot. , 
The notice of the meeting was not published in any 
of the city papers but the Daily Advertiser, (Democrat- 
ic.) A majority of abolitionists, we presume, knew 
nothing of it till it was over. Of course, the larger 
portion of those present was composed of the speaker’s 
political friends. 
The speech was listened to with intense interest and 
many tokens of sympathetic feelings) There was no 
vimperation in any part of it—nothing sordid. Mr. 
Morris has a peculiarly happy way of presenting a 
point with force and clearness, so that the mind imme- 
diately appreciates and firmly retains it. The secret 
of his influence over his party, is to be found no less 
in his self-reliance and inimitable boldness, than his 
strong intellect. Perfectly calm, and deliberate almost 
to a fault, there is yet se much strength in the views 
he presents, and such a tone of deep sincerity in every 
word he utters, that he never loses the attention of his 
audience. 
It isa fact worthy of particular notice, that the bold- 
est passages in Mr. Morris’s speech, those containing 
sentiments which Abolitionists themselves, as a body, 
have not generally insisted on, were precisely the parts 
most cordially applauded. 

While commenting on the passage of the servile bill, 
and the base subservience of the legislature to the dic- 
tation of Kentucky, his condemnation of its conduct 
was promptly echoed by the audience. He then al- 
luded to the fact, that he had perhaps occupied a seat 
in the legislature for a longer period than any other 
citizen in the State, and remarked, that had such an 
embassy, as was commissioned by Kentucky last win- 
ter, been sent to Columbus at any time while he was a 
member of the legislative body, he could have secured 
members enough, and would have done it, to have 
committed those gentlemen to prison! On which the 
people, wrought up to a pitch of high indignation 
against foreign dictation, made the house ring with 
applause. 2 

On the subject of the recovery of fugitive slaves, he 
begged leave to throw out a suggestion. It might 
startle them ; but he must express his opinions frank- 
ly—others had a right to think for themselves. And 
he would be happy to discuss the point with any con- 
stitutional lawyer in Cincinnati. The suggestion was 
—‘ That Ohio, under the federal constitution, was not 
bound to deliver up runaway slaves!” 

Loud cheering foilowed this remark; and, be it re- 
membered, abolitionists were but a small portion of the 
meeting. The applause came chiefly from citizens 
uncommitted to abolition—most of them, we should 
think, Democrats. 

The point was stated with great coolness, and argued 
at some length. We should be glad if Mr. Morris 
would write out his remarks on this subject, for pub- 
lication. It is well known that abolitionists generally 
concede that the federal constitution does secure to 
slaveholders the right of reclaiming in free States their 
fugitive slaves. 

Another remark much applauded was, that so far 
from passing laws to enable the slaveholder to recap- 
ture men aud women, whom he called his slaves, in 
Ohio, he would be in favor of the passage of a law, 
punishing every person severely, who, for a pitiful re- 
ward, would in any way aid in the recapture of a slave. 

If we mistake not, slaveholders will yet have cause 
to repent, that they ousied Thomas Morris from office, 
and thus furnished him leisure for advocating more 
extensively and effectively, anti-slavery doctrines and 
measures. Mr. Morris has energy and _ influence 
enough to work a great change in his party. 


POLITICAL ACTION. 

















‘bringing anti-slavery into politics,’ and bringing pol- 
itics into anti.slavery. Making abolitionism subservi- 
entto party would seem to us to be the one, and making 
party yield to abolitionism the other. We would not 
see abolitionists prostitute their name or their influ- 
ence or votes to the promotion of party ambition or 
office-seeking. We would not see them seeking office, 
or political power for themselves as a distinet, third 
party. If the possession of office and political place 
be necessary to enable the friends of the slave to abolish 
slavery —if they can do it in no other way,—or in no 
way so speedily—they might be justified in seeking 
these means to doit. But we believe it can’t thus be 
done. Neither party in our nation’s politics now has 
sufficient humanity or sense of justice to be willing to 
give the slave his liberty, or the colored man his 
rights. Theleaders of both are in favor of slavery, 
and this fact by no means lessens their popularity 
with their party. Mere political partyism might re- 
duce abolitionists to the same level with them, in this 
behalf, before they should have practised its manou- 
verings and its drillings long enough to acquire num- 
bers adequate tu give them the political power. — It is 
by other measures than voting or statute making, that 
the chains of the land are to be broken. We don’t 
want abulitionists to turn politicians. Yet there is 
political action to be done, and when they are called 
to it, they should act independently of party. If they 
can’t act with party against slavery—they should quit 
party. 

We are charged with enlisting our cause and our 
paper in favor of the Whig party. We expected to 
be. We said that the position of the parties at the 
moment exposed us to be. We were careful to give 
no ground forthe accusation. We gave none. And 
we defy accusation to lay its finger on a word or a 
line or an act of ours, that warrants the charge. 

We mourn to sce anti-slavery bow the knee to party 
idols. We are deeply ashamed to see them forget the 
slave and liberty and their country, in the game for 
office. To be sure, our friends voted with move intre- 
pidity than we expected they woulddo. We feared 
the tide of party would sweep their abolitionism for the 
time into the gulf of—abeyance,—and that we should 
get scarcely returns enough to make a list. We did 
not affect the official clections to be sure,—but we 
have laid a foundation, that should give pro-slavery 
party ague fits for the future. The year soon again 
comes round. Those who voted the independent 
ticket, never will carry again for party. Abolitionists 
who voted for party have suffered enough, that they will 
doitno more. Meantime pumbers join our ranks. 
Political action becomes clearer to the eye, and more 
familiar to the practice. Let party tremble,—Her- 
vlad of Freedom. 





Newark Wuirs.—The display of Newark whips, 
which was made at the late anniversary, seems io 
have created quite a sensation in that city. We are 
glad to perceive that the love of gain and the spirit of 
servility, has left yet remaining so much moral sensi- 
bility. They certainly feel that itis not a desirable 
reputation for so moral and religious a people to have, 
of manufacturing whips for slaveholders to use on the 
naked backs of men, and women, and little children, to 
drive them to work without wages, or submit to the 
greatest outrages without complaint. The thing has 
been done, for we know not how long, but to have it 
known is quite intolerable. Something, therefore, is 
necessary to be done. ,And as denial would not an- 
swer, and no apology would mitigate the dishonor, 
what better could be done iban to raise a clamor 
against the abolitionists? Accordingly, we find in the 
Newark Daily Advertiser, a call for a public meeting, 
of ‘citizens of Newark who were opposed to the doc- 
trines and proceedings of the abolitionists, and in fa- 
vor of promulgating their own opinions,’ &c. ‘This 
call was signed by 95 individuals and firms, of whom 
42 had failed during the pressure of 1837, when the 
litle town of Newark held, we know not how many 
millions, (it was said five millions) of protested paper 
returned from the South. Six ofthe signers are jour- 
neymen or apprentices ; filteen are coachmakers ; eight 
are saddle, harness and whip makers; eight boot and 
shoe makers, six leather dealers, seven hatters, eight 
clothiers, &c.; and all, doubtless, largely concerned 
in the southern trade. Why should they not be op- 
posed to the proceedings of the abolitionists, which dis- 
close the nature of the influences from which they act ? 
And bow necessary it was for the citizens of Newark 
to exert the privilege of ‘promulgating their own 
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